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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COvS 


NEW BOOKS. 


Longfellow’s Prose Works. 


Riverside Edition. With anew Portraiton Steel. In 
two volumes. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

These are the initial volumes in an entirely new 
and desirable edition of the Complete Works of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfeliow. One of the volumes contains 
a new steel Portrait of Mr. Longfellow, engraved trom 
the oil portrait painted when he was professor at 
Bowdoin College. The books are furnished with bio- 
graphical, historical, and literary notes. 


A Step Aside. 
A Novel. By Charlotte Dunning. 16mo, $1.25. 


In some important respects this is one of the best 
novels recently written in this country. 1t isa story 
of New York Life, in which both hero and heroine 
pass the ordeal of astrong and subtle temptation. ‘the 
story is told with great skill, and is exceedingly inter- 
esting and wholesome in tone. 


A Journey in Brazil. 

By Louis Agassiz and Elizabeth C. Agassiz. With 
eight full-page Illustrations, many smaller ones» 
and a new Map, prepared expressly for this edition. 
1 vol. 12mo, price reduced from $5.00 to $2.50. 


A most charming and instructive volume.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





EDUCATION. 





PHE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS. 





The Antique and Life Classes of the Academy will re- 
open Monday October 4th. 

For circular of the Committee on Instruction, or 
information as to the Schools, address or apply to H. 
C. Whipple, curator, at the Academy Building, S. W. 
Cor. Broad & Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE. Full preparatory and college courses in 
Chemistry, Physics, Civil and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Modern Languages, etc. Special course for 
Ladies. Alltuition free. Board and other expenses 
very low. No demoralizing surroundings. No temp- 
tations to extravagance. Unusual advantages for 
those of moderate means. Fall term opens September 
8, 1886. 
Address GEoRGE W. ATHERTON, LL..D, President, 
STATE COLLEGE, CENTRE Co., PA. 





(PRANKLIN SCHOOL. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


A ScHOOL of the highest class, for boys. Reopens Sept. 
20th. Five college graduates in the corps of teachers, 
besides special teachers in French, German and Mu- 
sic. Exceptionally fine building with extensive and 
well shaded grounds. Resident pupils (limited in 
number) $600. The new Register, giving full informa- 
tion, sent on Application. References: WILLIAM 
PEPPER, M.D., LL.D., Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; REv. THOMAS HILL, D. D., LL.D., ex- 
President of Harvard University, and others. 

GEORGE A. PERRY, A. M., Head-Master. 





EDUCATIONAL.  — 


U7 NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Department of Arts. II. Towne Scientific School. 
III. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. LV. 
Coursein Philosophy. V. Coursein Music. VI. Med- 
ical School. VII. Dental School. VIII. Veterinary 
School. IX. Law School. X. Biological School. XI. 
Department of Philosophy. 
Rey. JESSE Y. BURK, Secretary, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
West Philadelphia, Penna. 





OGONTZ. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th, at Ogontz, the spacious coun- 
try seat of Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia. For cir- 
culars, address, 

PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Pe NNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 
1336 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 

Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting and 
Modeling, with special reference to the needs of de- 
signers and industrial art workers. 

Classes in Practical Design as applied to Wall Pa- 
pers, Carpets, Prints and Textile Fabrics generally. 
The School Year begins the second Monday in Sep- 
tember. 

S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Opens Ninth month 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. 

For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


H AVERFORD. COLLEGE, 





OpENS NINTH MO. 15TH, 1886. 





For information address the DEAN, 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


308 HILLBORN ¢ Co 


FurNITURE, BEDDING, 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 

Acts as Financial Agent in the negotiating, funding 
and marketing of Corporate Securities. Deals in 
Bonds, Corporation, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete 
Executes orders on commission in Bonds, Stocks, ete 
Collects interest and dividends. Receives money on 
deposit, allowing interest. As desirable investments 
offer, will issue its Debenture Bonds, secured by its 
capital and assets. 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
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John G. Reading, Hamilton Disston, 
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SEED WAREHOUSES. 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


BVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Countvy Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
rowing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 

yo and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 








FOR SALE, 


ABINGTON, NEAR JENKINTOWN, NORTH 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


VERY DESIRABLE SITES FOR SUBURBAN HOMES, 


A Plot of 14.6 acres is divided into seven lots, (sizes 
1 to 54% acres), or will be sold entire, if immediately 
negotiated for. Land high, drainage complete, fine 
view of surrounding country. 

Access to the city, daily, from Abington, by 24 
trains; (from Jenkintown, by 44 trains.) Apply to 
(owner), Howard M. Jenkins, 921 Arch St., City, or 
address, through post office, Box 924. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


M® CLEVELAND is said to entertain doubts of his power to 

invite representatives of the French people to attend the 
inauguration of the Bartholdi statue in New York harbor. If 
this meant that Mr. Cleveland regarded the statue in its true light 
as a purely local affair, with which the national executive had 
nothing to do, there would be no objection to his hesitancy. But 
as both he and his predecessor in office have taken the opposite 
view throughout, his distrust of his powers can mean only that he 
doubts the right of the President to proceed in such matters with- 
out the express grant of authority from Congress. This we think 
indicates a very narrow and insufficient view of the President’s 
functions. We take it that we have a President, not only to dis- 
charge certain constitutional duties specified in the laws, but to 
act as the representative of the American people in every situation 
in which they have an interest or an opinion to express. Our 
democratic ideas have shorn the executive office of a great many 
powers and prerogatives which were once thought needful to its 
influence. But there isno reason why it should not extend its 
activity in other directions more freely than in the past, and make 
itself the voice of the people in an informal way, where public 
opinion needs an official representative, and where its expression 
would do good. More than half the personal popularity of Queen 
Victoria has been derived from her acting on this principle. 
Whenever the nation has felt deeply, the Queen has made herself 
heard in just the line of popular feeling, if the occasion were one 
on which she could speak without offending sensibilities. Thus 
when she got news of the Charleston earthquake, she at once sent 
a dispatch expressing the sympathies of herself and her people, 
while we believe Mr. Cleveland omitted to do so. It is said that 
the people of that unfortunate city do not relish the contrast thus 
presented. They think their own chief magistrate should have 
been the first to recognize and sympathize with their calamity. 
But Mr. Cleveland perhaps does not know of any clause in the 
Constitution or the Revised Statutes, which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to act in case of earthquakes. 





THERE is a serious difference of opinion as to the propriety of 
having our minister in London offer to accept contributions for 
the Charleston sufferers. The sneering tone adopted by some of 
the London newspapers when this was proposed by some English- 
man, led Mr. Phelps to decide that it was undesirable. Justat 
present, under the influence of a Tory reaction, America and 
Americans are not in favor in London. But Mr. Bayard was ofa 
different opinion, and the subscription has been opened. England 
has given generously to the victims of every such calamity for 
generations past, and the habit has become so well established 
that it is done almost instinctively. But there was some justice in 
the contention that America is quite able to take care of her own 
sufferers by such calamities; and if our Congress had done its 
duty in fitting the executive to give the help needed, there would 
have been much less suffering and less demand upon private 
benevolence than we have seen in this instance. 





THE friends of Mr. Arthur Sedgwick are very indignant with 
the newspapers generally for publishing the accounts of his esca- 
pade in the city of Mexico, and for declining to accept as satisfac- 
tory the very lame contradictions which have been telegraphed by 
himself and others. But the accumulation of evidence from en- 
tirely independent sources is so great that we see no possibility of 
accepting the friendly version of the story. Mr. Sedgwick, if he 
is indeed innocent, owes it to himself to have some sort of inves- 
tigation made by some person whom the country will regard as 
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impartial. Thus far the case has soon so sieannaeils if he be in- 
nocent, as to compel the public to treat him as guilty. And if he 
postpone the matter until next December, it will be taken in hand 
by a committee of the National Senate, under circumstances which 
will not be favorable to him. 

Nothing is more weighty with the general public as a matter 
of evidence than the fact that a body of American residents, met 
to express their regret at the retirement of Mr. Jackson from the 
Mexican mission, referred formally to this Sedgwick affair in a 
manner which leaves no doubt of their belief that it is true. 


A CANARD coming from Ottawa with reference to the seal- 
fisheries on the coast of Alaska, has perhaps a kernel of truth in 
it. Certain vessels belonging to the Dominion have been seized 
for engaging in this fishery, which is a monopoly rented by the 
United States toan American company. It was said that Canada 
had demanded the immediate surrender of these vessels, with am- 
ple compensation to their owners. The State Department de- 
clares that it knows nothing of any such demand, and intimates its 
entire disbelief in the story. But it seems quite true that a mem- 
ber of Sir John Macdonald’s cabinet has spoken very vigorously 
about the seizure of Canadian vessels under the circumstances, 
and it is not unlikely that the Home Government has been asked 
to make such a demand of us. Our assumption of the power to 
exclude from the seal fisheries of Alaska all even of our own citi- 
zens but those to whom we have sold the privilege, rests on very 
dubious grounds, and Canada will do us a service by calling it in 
question. It is quite true that Russia as the possessor of both 
Alaska and the opposite Asiatic coast claimed that ali the Pacific 
Ocean above a certain line was national waters, and could not be 
entered without her permission. But against that doctrine we al- 
ways protested, and if we had not, our purchase of one coast only 
would not secure us all the rights claimed by the owner of both. 
Otherwise we should be able to exclude Russia herself from the 
waters which wash herown shores. In so far as the Canadians in- 
trude within the line drawn from headland to headland, they are 
breaking the law of nations, as this is interpreted by both their 
But we understand that this is not charged upon 
the vessels in question, as they were seized in the open sea. At 
thg same time it will be seen that the question thus raised is not 
identical with that at issue in the case of the seizure of our vessels 
off the coast of Nova Scotia None of those vessels were charged 
with fishing within Canadian lines, but only with making forbidden 
purchases in Canadian ports, or with some other violation of the 
customs’ laws of the Dominion. 

This seal fishery is on a very different ethical footing from 
that pursued by our fishermen on the waters of the upper Atlan- 
tic. It is not for the supply of human food, but for a luxury, and 
is so prosecuted by this favored company as to destroy the food 
supply of the natives on the adjacent islands and coasts. Multi- 
tudes of them have died of starvation through the exhaustion of 
the supply of seals, to which they look for both food and clothing. 
The company seems to look no farther than to the period covered 
by its lease, and is rapidly exterminating the harmless and beauti- 
ful animal, on which their vessels prey. If we could interfere to 
stop all killing of seals, and secure an agreement from the Domin- 
ion government to unite in this prohibition, it would be the best 
way out of the difficulty. 





IN the Southern States nearly all the nominations for Con- 
gress have been made, and it is notable that avery considerable 
proportion of members of the present House have been refused re- 
nomination. In many cases this is the outcome of successful am- 
bition on the part of people who thought themselves better fitted 
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for public life than are the present members. But there ar 

grounds for dissatisfaction with the present House in the South, 
which probably have done their part in securing such defeats. 
One of these is the Tariff, a subject on which the average South- 
ern politician is far behind the people generally. He does not 
realize how fast his constituents are advancing in wealth through 
he operation of a law which has enabled five Southern States to 
add a billion of dollars to their wealth within ten years. Another 
was the want of a hearty support for the Blair bill. There is an 
element of more than average intelligence and energy in the 
South, which is going to make itself felt on this head. It includes 
the teachers and many of the clergy, and those who are especial- 
ly influenced by these two classes. It saw in the bill an oppor- 
tunity to do effectively the work over which the States are potter- 
ing ineffectually, and it was indignant to find that this offer from 


the Senate was rejected through the hostility or indifference of 


Southern members. And the longer this question is left unset- 
tled, the more this element in Southern society will find itself ar- 
rayed against the usual party leaders among the Democrats. 
Among the men who have failed of renomination for reasons 
honorable to themselves, is Mr. Findlay of Baltimore. No mem- 
ber of the party stood up more manfully than he for an honest fulfil- 
ment of its pledges in the matter of Civil Service Reform, and few 
did more to show the administration the sort of work it was do- 
ing for Senator Gorman in Maryland. It was almost a foregone 
conclusion that the Democratic machine in Baltimore would 
defeat his renomination ; it now rests with the people of that city 
to determine whether the machine is strong enough to prevent his 
reélection. He has offered himself to their suffrages as an inde- 


pendent candidate, and he certainly should have the support of 


the Republican voters of his district. But in such cases there is 


generally machine influence enough with the minority party to 
secure the nomination of a “ regular” by that party also. 


THE election in Maine has resulted as we anticipated in a Re- 
publican victory by a handsome majority for the state ticket, and 
the choice of four Republican congressmen. The Republican plu- 
rality is above twelve thousand, while in the presidential year it 
was about halfas much more. The legislature is heavily Repub- 
lican, making the choice ofa Republican senator certain. 

The hardest fight was made against Mr. Reed in the first dis- 


trict, but only resulted in his election to the national House of 


Representatives by an increased majority. Mr. Reed is the kind 
of man who makes his political enemies wish very heartily for his 
overthrow ; and this is not the first time that they believed they 
had compassed it. Especially they thought they had enlisted*the 
workingmen against him, and that these with the Prohibitionists 
would enable them to elect their own candidate. But Mr. Reed 
is as warmnly liked by his friends as he is hated by his enemies, 
and he has shown that he liad a hold on the district which is not 
to be shaken off. Nothing will unseat him but his election to the 
senatorship, which is expected. 

The administration did its share. It sent two ships of war up 
to the Portland navy-yard for repairs not long before the election. 
It allowed its subordinates to take a free hand in politics. It is 
said that they paid an assessment of ten per cent of their salaries 
into the Democratic treasury. We do not vouch for this, but we 
should think them extremely unwise if they refused contributions. 
Upon the continuance of their party in power depends their draw- 
ing their salaries for more than a couple of years. By paying a 
percentage they help to save the whole. 





As this was the first time that the Prohibitionist party as a 
permanent arrangement and not as a temporary revolt, has made 
its appearance in Maine, there was much interest in seeing how 
it would count. At present showing it seems to fall short of four 
thousand votes, and to average about seven voters in each of the 
five hundred towns into which the State is divided. This is much 
below the aggregate predicted by its leaders, who were sure that 
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they were going to astonish the State by their strength. As Maine 
has a Prohibitory law embodied in her State constitution, it might 
seem as if there was no ground for such a party to stand upon. 
But its grievance is that the law is not enforced, and it is not ad- 
equately supplemented by amendments of a rigorous kind. Eve- 
ry year the friends of the policy beset the legislature with propos- 
als to make the law more severe; and some twenty such amend- 
ments are on the statute-book of the State. But this is not satis- 
factory because the Republican party will not go all lengths, and 
will not regard the suppression of the liquor traffic as the chief 
end of all political action. The unavoidable failure of the law in 
all the cities of the State—a failure always denied by its friends 
when used as an argument against Prohibition—is charged upon 
the remissness of the Republican party ; and Mr. Neal Dow goes 
so far as to declare that the cause of Prohibition would gain by 
the substitution of a Democratic State government for that of the 
Republicans, although Mr. Bodwell, the Republican candidate for 
governor, has been a Prohibitionist all his life. ‘Yet itis only a 
year since Mr. Dow declared that the Prohibitory law was as well 
enforced as any other on the statute-book. 





WE find an interesting illustration and commentary on the po- 
litical attitudes of the “Rum” and “ Prohibition ” elements in a 
special despatch from the Democratic newspaper at Bangor, Maine, 
on the night of the election. After describing the great triumph 
achieved over Mr. Blaine in not allowing him to have so great a 
majority as in the Presidential year, it says: 

“Tn this city a decided local Democratic success has been 
achieved by the election of a Democratic Sheriff by some 700 majority. This 
result is in part due to an apprehension that the Republican 
might if elected enforce the prohibitory law. The majority . . . . is 
in the nature of a notification that Bangor takes no more stock than ever in 
prohibition.” 

Probably it may strike the most unprejudiced observer that 
this Republican candidate for Sheriff typified in some degree the 
situation of his party in having incurred at once the. hostility of 
Mr. Neal Dow and of Mr. Dow’s opponents. The latter beat 
him because he would enforce the law, while the former was busy 

“ killing” the party for just the contrary reason. 





THE Republicans generally are doing well in the matter of 
the party administration this year. Connecticut has had one of 
the best State conventions in its history, and has nominated an ex- 
cellent ticket and ona good platform. Like her sister States in 
the West, whose conventions were held a short time ago, Connect- 
icut is for protection to home industry, anda vigorous regulation 
of the liquor traffic. The usefulness of adversity in making a 
party walk carefully is seen in all the States,—though less in our 
own, at times, than would be desirable. 





THE State of Georgia wants to appear in the market as a bor- 
rower, although she has repudiated millions of bonds, which were 
issued in regular form, and whose proceeds were used for legiti- 
mate objects in the state. Her Wall street brokers find it hard to 
sell the new bonds without getting them offered on the New York 
stock-exchange, and they have made a request to that effect. But 
the governors of the stock-exchange very properly decided that 
until Georgia made good her record asa State which respects her 
obligations, she could not enjoy the facility of having her bonds 
“listed.” This public stigma upon the commonwealth founded by 
Oglethorpe and the two founders of Methodism may or may not 
affect the people of that State very much; but it ought to do so. 
It means the disapprobation of honest men, and this certainly is 
due toa wealthy commonwealth, which will neither pay its just 
debts nor allow its creditors to sue in- its own courts for payment. 
By express law the judiciary of the State is debarred from pro- 
nouncing upon the validity of the obligation created by the issue of 
those bonds. 





Mr. Henry GeEoRGE has been writing up the iniquities of the 
‘company stores” in this State, and has been trying to show that 
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tection and the practice of debarring the workman from buying 
his supplies from the most reasonable dealer in his vicinity. It is 
therefore notable that the English Trades’ Union Congress has 
been calling the attention of the government to the fact that the 
laws for the protection of the British workmen from this and sim- 
ilar oppressions are falling into desuetude for want of a vigorous 
system of inspection. ‘That these company stores exist in England 
as in Pennsylvania, and in spite of the law in both countries, we 
know from complaints made by their trades’ unions about two 
years ago. In our case the law forbidding such oppression of work- 
men is a natural outcome of the same principle on which protection 
rests also. But in England these laws were adopted in defiance of 
the free trade principles professed by the government, and were 
opposed on that ground by Mr. John Bright and Sir Robert Peel. 
Mr. Bright is of the same mind still, and would even repeal the 
laws against adulteration of food and drink, on the ground that 
every man should take care of himself in such matters. 

Company stores are not in any sense a parallel toa protec- 
tive tariff. A tariff at the utmost no more than limits the free 
competition to the national area, and leaves it free within the 
national boundary. An exact parallel to it is found in the natural 
limitation by which the workman is necessarily dependent upon 
the free competition of the stores of his own neighborhood for 
cheapness and good quality. And more than that he does not 
ask. It is the refusal of this which constitutes the iniquity of 
company stores. 





THE committee of the Common Council of Philadelphia pre- 
sented a report on Monday finding that the evidence inculpating 
Mayor Smith justified his impeachment for trial by the Select 
branch. The report will be considered on the coming Monday. 
Meantime, it may be remarked, without prejudicing the case, that 
the real question at issue in the mind of impartial observers is 
whether, if the charges should be fully proven ,—for the committee’s 
work was ex parte only,—they are of enough gravity to justify the 
Mayor’s displacement. The line where it is proper to begin to em- 
ploy this heroic remedy is not an easy one to draw, but it must be 
drawn somewhere. Itis perfectly safe to say, however, that the 
committee’s report, in view of the testimony offered, could not 
have been different; to have recommended less than impeachment 
would have been regarded as a “ white-washing”’ business. The 
trial, if impeachment should be resolved upon, will bring out the 
facts on both sides, and public opinion will have the opportunity 
ofa more mature decision. 





In Delaware the contest for the U. S. Senatorship has already 
been settled, and Mr. Gray, the present occupant of Mr. Bayard’s 
former seat, is to be reélected. This settlement was achieved by 
carrying a decided majority of the primaries of New Castle county 
against Mr. Lore, Mr. Gray’s competitor, and by thus forcing that 
gentleman torely entirely upon the Saulsbury support in Kent 
and Sussex. In Kent it proved that the Saulsburys had not a 
clear majority, and they therefore obliged Mr. Lore to write them 
a note of withdrawal. The net result is that Mr. Bayard wins a 
constructive victory, Mr. Gray remains in the Senate until such 
time as his chief may desire to resume the seat, and the actual 
control of the internal affairs of Delaware is fully reaissumed 
by the Saulsbury family. That State is now, politically, more 
suppressed and less enfranchised than any other in the Re- 
public, excepting possibly one or two of the Southern “ shot-gun ” 
despotisms. 





THE way Mr. Lore was beaten in New Castle county, is one of 
those things which are so preposterously outrageous as to become 
in a sense ludicrous. The customary ways and means of fraud 
became too tame, and the ballot-boxes were stuffed, and the re- 
turns falsified to an extent which soared beyond the ordinary im- 
agination of plain people. In one ward of Wilmington, where the 
whole vote of the Democratic party has been about 450, the re- 
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turn for the Gray candidate for the Legislature, alone, was over 
1400! Compared with this the Cincinnati business of changing a 
7 to a9 pales its ineffectual fires. As we have heretofore intimated, 
Wilmington is now as completely in the grasp of fraudulent and cor- 
rupt political methods as it is possible for acommunity tobe. The 
evil harvest has already been partly gathered, but much more of 
it must be ripening. 


Mr. PARNELL’s bill for the restraint of evictions in Ireland 
until the proposed royal commission can report on the needs of 
the people, is as moderate and reasonable in its proposals as it well 
can be. It throws the whole responsibility upon the court, requir- 
ing the tenant to prove that he has paid one-half the statuto- 
ry rent, and allowing the court to abate his rent only to the ex- 
tent he can show to be reasonable in view of the decline in the 
price of agricultural products. If the contention of the Irish land- 
lords be true that there is no just ground for asking such an abate- 
ment, then the tenant will get none, and he never can get more 
than one-half, although such high authorities as Sir James Caird 
have expressed their belief that no part of the statutory rent can 
be got out of many of the smaller holdings. Yet Lord Randolph 
Churchill and some others among the Tories who were of the 
opinion that some such proposal might be entertained—while 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain were more decided in 
their opposition to it—are resolved to oppose the bill. That the 
House will pass any such bill, we do not expect; and its chances 
of getting through the House of Lords would be even slimmer ; 
but its rejection will put the Tories into a position before England 
and the civilized world from which they will derive no adyan- 
tage. 

One English paper at least has the sense to see that mere in- 
action does not meet the needs of the situation. The Standard, 
which is suspected of inspirations from Lord Randolph, says in 
view of the evidence of distress among the Irish people, “ If this 
be so, policy and humanity alike demand that such tenants shall 
not be compelled to pay the forfeit of their failure. The govern- 
ment must bid against the League for the gratitude of the Irish 
people. The ministry must not be deterred by false pride from 
giving effect to whatever element of justice exists in Mr. Parnell’s 
proposal. Yet it declares that the government can reject this bill 
with an easy conscience, as “its suggestions obviously are not 
made with a view to peace and order.’”’ Whether a mere rejec- 
tion without the proposal of any substitute is in the interests of 
peace and order, this winter in Ireland will show. But thus far 
the control of gas and water mains is the only remedy the Tories 
offer for Lrish miseries. 





THE well-informed correspondent of the Boston Journal writes 
from Paris of the row over the removal of the Duc d’Aumale from 
his coloneley in the French army :— 

“All this goes to show that the Parliamentary system is yearly less and 
less in harmony with French ideas, and that it must be swept away before 
the republic can enjoy absolute security as well as immunity from those dis- 


| agreeable incidents which cause petty scandals and tend to the profit more 
| orless of all branches of the Monarchists and Impcrialists. 


A body of re- 
sponsible Ministers, compelled to appear in the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies to account for their actions, without an irresponsible monarch be- 
hind them, constitute an anomaly which cannot exist much longer in a 
country anxious to be really Republican. A permanent Cabinet like that of 
the United States, not subject to the breath of the majority vote in the leg- 
islative houses, is the thing for this country, and there are many acute 
French politicians who believe this. But the puerile timidity, not to say 
the indifference to real political reform, and especially to radical changes, 
was never more conspicuous than it is now.” 

This we have repeatedly pointed out as the great blunder 
made in the constitution of the Republican government of France. 
It has placed the ministry at the merey of any accidental majority 
in the more numerous branch of the national legislature, without 
securing for it the protection of fixed political traditions, or a 
strong and immovable executive. Everything in the arrangement 
vends to change and nothing to permanence. The consequence 
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necessary to keep the run of the alterations, and a variableness 
within the ministry which amounts virtually to a change of gov- 
ernment without a change of men. France should have followed 
either the example of England or that of the United States with 
consistency ; as a matter of fact she has taken bits from both, and 
these do not fit each other. It was her misfortune that this de- 
cision was reached in the heat of her controversy with President 
MacMahon, when a wise constitutional policy was identified in 
the public mind with the acquiescence in the monarchical aspira- 
tions of the Broglie administration. 





AFFAIRS in Bulgaria have not developed any further notable 
incidents. The majority of the people, if they do not like the 
Russian hegemony, are apparently yielding to it, while a strong 
minority are hostile to the Czar and his advisers, and are powerful 
enough to keep the majority from excessive obsequiousness. It is 
announced that there is to be no collision and no military occupa- 
tion of the country, while the choice of a new prince is left to the 
people as represented iu the national assembly, with the certainty 
that no candidate who is not favored by Russia will be chosen. 
Austria is the worst hurt by this, and it is said that a coolness has 
already sprung up between the two Emperors. This is because 
the submission of the Bulgarians has enabled Russia to carry her 
point without taking any step that leaves an opening for the poli- 
cy of compensation, on which Vienna had set its heart. Russia 
is stronger in the Eastern side of the peninsula without the Haps- 
burgs gaining anything in the Western. 





WHAT we predicted with regard to India has come about 
much quicker than we anticipated. The East Indian government 
is on the verge of bankruptcy, and this generation of English 
statesmen is reaping the harvest of the iniquities their predeces- 
sors inflicted upon that long-suffering country. As every fall of a 
penny in the ounce in the price of silver inflicts a loss of a million 
sterling a year upon India, it is simply impossible to pay the ex- 
penses of the government out of the revenues now collected, and 
equally impossible to increase that revenue. The Hindoo has 
been taxed to the farthest verge of human endurance to pay the 
high salaries received by the Englishmen who govern the coun- 
try, and to pay the interest on the huge debt contracted in Lon- 
don for ‘‘improvements,” which have not paid for themselves, 
and never will do so. The only resource for a larger revenue 
which anyone has even thought of is the revival of the tax on im- 
ported goods, and after the experience of the opposition Lanca- 
shire made to that duty, even the Tories will not venture to re- 
store it. Nothing must be done to put Manchester goods at a 
disadvantage in their competition with the native cotton manu- 
factures. But the predictions of the members of the Indian 
Council—both natives and Anglo-Indians—as to the result ef re- 
pealing that duty have been fulfilled to the letter. 

As usual, iinglish economists discover that it is not their 
mismanagement, but the laws of nature which have plunged In- 
dia into this distress. There are too many people for the land,— 
242,000,000 of souls trying to live off 142,000,000 acres. But the 
people of India could live very comfortably off the area they have 
under cultivation, if they had not a government which taxes them 
four shillings in the pound, and if they were not compelled to ex- 
port agricultural produce to pay this enormous levy upon their 
resources. India produces far more than enough food for all her 
people, but through the ruin of her manufactures by British poli- 
cy and for the advantage of English cotton-spinners, she is com- 
pelled to live by agriculture alone and to export food and other 
farm products to pay for everything. She has famines while her 
own people are sending abroad food ; she has twenty per cent. of 
her people living on the ragged edge of starvation, while her 
wheat is competing with ours in European markets. With a 
proper variety in her industries, and without the burden of debt 
created in London by the purchase of English supplies from spades 








to steel rails, the country could endure even the immense drain 
which results from her government by foreigners, who save rather 
than spend their salaries, and who take their savings home to 
England. It is the threefold curse of English rule—a costly gov- 
ernment by aliens, a heavy debt for the benefit of foreigners, and 
the ruin of her manufactures for the benefit of foreigners—which 
is prostrating India, and is forcing England to reopen the silver 
question. 

The restoration of silver to its former rank in British curren- 
cy could furnish no more than an alleviation of the miseries of 
the Indian peninsula. It would save the loss now incurred by 
the sale of exchange on Calcutta at less than par, by enabling the 
East Indian government to pay its debts in silver. But even this 
would not restore India to the position of a country that can pay 
its way from year to year. It would only put off the evil day of 
financial collapse, and perhaps would make it all the worse when 
it did come. 





THAT there is any immediate prospect of an uprising in 
India against British rule, we do not believe. It is true that the 
peninsula is rife with reports of a Russian invasion, and much 
weight is attached to the fact that the Rajah Duleep Singh—or 
Dhulip Sinh, as Mr. Hunter spells the name—has made his way 
into Russian territory and thrown his weight on the Russian side. 
But a Rajah who has lived in England nearly all his life in the 
height of luxury, and who goes to Russia because the British 
government will not give him the means of keeping up his extrava- 
gance, is no very formidable adversary. And Duleep Singh is the 
less so as he is a professed Christian, with a Coptic Christian wife, 
and as he has been among the loudest eulogists of the Christian 
missions and of the good work they are doing for India. It is true 
that he once had all the prestige which attaches to the son and 
heir of the founder of the Sikh kingdom, the Cromwell of the 
Punjaub, and true also that in 1857 the Sikhs saved India to the 
English. But so far as his own unpatriotic indifference could go, 
he has thrown all this away, by preferring the life of a country 
gentleman in Norfolk to the fate and fortunes of his own people. 








THE POST-OFFICE INIQUITY. 
HE wrong done the people of Philadelphia in the removal of 
General Huidekoper has now borne an abundant crop of 
natural fruit. The testimony is general that the post-office affairs 
are in confusion. Business firms write to the President, to the 
Postmaster-General, and to the newspapers, detailing their tribu- 
lations, and the outcries of individual correspondents are heard on 
every hand. There is delay, uncertainty, disorder, irregularity ; 
letters duly mailed arrive late, or go wrong, or are not received at 
all. The complaints for a month past have formed a tremendous 
chorus of accusation. 

All this is in a certain sense amusing. For it was made cer- 
tain to occur by measures openly and publicly taken several months 
ago, to which nobody made serious or determined opposition. 
When the policy of removing a competent postmaster was quietly 
submitted to, it was then assured that the new appointee would 
pursue that policy farther. “Spoils” being the rule, and not effi- 
ciency, it was impossible that the work of demoralization should 
stop at the threshold. 

Complaint is now made of Mr. Harrity. Thisis unreasonable. 
Mr. Harrity isa fly on the wheel. He is probably an intelligent 
lawyer who, had he begun to learn the post-office business at the 
same time, upon the same plan of serving the public interests, 
would doubtless have been as con.petent, at the end of a given pe- 
riod, as his predecessor. In three or four years he may be as well 
qualified as General Huidekoper was when Mr. Cleveland put him 
out. But Mr. Harrity was openly and undeniably made postmas- 
ter of Philadelphia on the partisan plan. It was expected, no 
doubt, that he would serve the public, secondarily, but primarily 
he was to serve Mr. Randall and the Democratic party. Mr. Har- 
rity’s appointment was conceived in partisan jobbery, and born of 
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making the public places party “spoils.” 
public inconvenience, annoyance, and loss was as natural as that 
a nettle should bear stings, or an evil seed produce an evil tree. 

The place, therefore, to put the blame is not upon the irrespon- 
sible Harrity. Nor is the remedy to be applied here. It would 
be quite as sensible to apply healing poultices to the Charleston 
ruins, asaremedy for earthquake. The fault began with Mr. 
Cleveland, was shared by the Senate, and was winked at and 
passed over by the people of Philadelphia. It was a gross wrong 
in itself, and it was made doubly offensive by the manner of its 
perpetration. In New York city, the postmaster whom Mr. 
Cleveland found in office was also an experienced and competent 
man, and under the public pressure, Mr. Cleveland reappointed 
him. But it was then announced, in order to appease the hungry 
and thirsty, that this was an exceptional case, and that “ it must 
not be regarded as a precedent.” In other words, the postal service 
in New York city was put upon the basis of efficiency, while the 
same service in this and other cities was put upon that of spoils. 
There was no difference in that case and this: Mr. Pearson was 
no more important to New York’s interests than General Huide- 
koper was to those of Philadelphia: but as the case there came up 
for action at the very outset of Mr. Cleveland’s term, and as the 
Mugwump pressure was applied to the very last desperate grain, 
the public service in the one city was protected and in the other 
was abandoned,—in one place a decent respect was paid to the 
community, and in the other case the community was trampled 
on, in order that partisan objects might be secured. 

That there should now be unpleasant consequences is not 
only natural and reasonable, as we have already suggested, but it 
is also fit. It was a gross wrong anda gross affront which the 
President inflicted on Philadelphia, but it was a distinct lapse of 
duty in the Senate to advise and consent to it. The issue ought 
to have been raised in the Senate, definitely and resolutely. It 
ought to have been brought to the test then and there why Mr. 
Cleveland made flesh of one city and fish of another. It ought to 
have been thoroughly sifted why he chose to appoint one post- 
master for a new term of four years, and at the same time dis- 
missed another equally competent, equally experienced, and 
equally free from “ offensive partisanship,” in the midst of the 
term for which he had been commissioned. That the issue was 
not so raised in the Senate, but that, on the contrary, the Spoils 
idea triumphantly invaded and dominated that chamber, ought to 
result as we now see it. It would be a pity if the people did not 
have the opportunity to learn exactly to what conclusion neglect 
of public duty works. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the post-office operations are 
brought so directly under the public attention. They afford an 
opportunity for the comparative study of the right and wrong sys- 
tems. In many departments of the public service partisan job- 
bing may be, in large degree, concealed. The outcome will be 
unsatisfactory, of course, but the exact cause remains unperceived 
except by close inspection. The people, however, have the postal 
business directly under view. Its defects are apparent at every 
turn. The removal of experienced men, the appointment of new 
and incompetent men, the attempt to serve partisanship first and 
the public afterward, is too near the eye of the community to es- 
cape being seen and comprehended. As Mr. Harrity delivers the 
grist everybody can see what sort of political devil runs the mill. 








LABOR AND INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA. 


ings Australian and other Colonies, as our readers are aware, 

have been holding an Intercolonial Exhibition in London, 
from which our British cousins have drawn no small amount of 
gratification. But this gratification is not shared by all the 
people of the Australia colonies. The working-men, as repre- 
sented by their Trades and Councils in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and South Australia, declare that the exhibition in London 
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Australia, and they deprecate a policy which may lead to a larger 
emigration of British labor to those colonies. 

At present and for years past the labor-market of Australia 
has been overstocked, partly through the free emigration of 
Chinese and partly through the rapid immigration of British 
workmen, who have been taught by colonial agents to regard the 
country as the land of Cocaine, where a living was to be had un- 
der the most favorable conditions. New South Wales seems to be 
the centre of distress among the working people, for a reason we 
shail note farther on. Thousands of workmen gather around the 
base of the Queen’s statue in Sydney to urge the government to 
find them employment. So great was the want of work that last 
summer their demands had to be complied with, and relief works 
were started in which a man can earn as much as five dollars a 
week. Another expedient was to furnish workmen with free 
passes by steamboat and railroad to the interior of the colony, on 
the supposition that the trouble was due to the congestion of 
labor in the cities. But in truth many of these idle men had been 
driven from the rural districts into the cities by the want of em- 
ployment and the hope of finding something to do in the cities. 
Is it wonderful that these people do not relish the holding of an 
exhibition which is a huge puff of the advantages of Australia to 
workmen who may emigrate from England ? 

These workmen not only recognize the fact that the labor 
market is crowded, but they have very sound notions of the best 
means for Australia to better the condition of labor, and to dimin- 
ish this pressure of labor on the facilities for its employment. 
Last summer they held their third International Trades’ Union 
Congress in Sydney, and every colony, as well as Tasmania and 
New Zealand, was represented. All the Trades’ Unions of Aus- 
tralia were there by their delegates. They voted by a majority 
of twenty to one that the first need of Australia was a protective 
tariff to embrace the whole country, without reference to colonial 
boundaries. 

The reasons given for this action are summarized by an Aus- 
tralian workman in the Pall Mall Gazette of recent date. He says 
‘“* Australia possesses every natural resource, and produces every 
raw species of raw material necessary to the building up and sup- 
port of a great nation. Yet, notwithstanding her immense area 
and boundless resources, her population does not equal that of 
London, and there is comparatively little shipping and no manu- 
factories worthy of the name outside Victoria. This is due to the 
fact that Australia has been in the habit of exporting her raw ma- 
terial and reimporting it in the form of the manufactured articles, 
instead of fostering her native industries by protecting them from 
the overstocked markets of the old world and of America, and 
manufacturing her raw material. Australia is neither sufficiently 
populated, nor sufficiently developed industrially to be able to 
compete with older countries. Protection has made America and 
Canada prosperous (although these countries cannot be said to be 
more advantageously situated), while Free Trade is keeping Aus- 
tralia far behind in the industrial race. 

But to draw a parallel nearer home, and compare protection- 
ist Victoria with free trade New South Wales. Although New South 
Wales has more than three times the area of Victoria, and has 
coal and other mineral resources which her rival does not possess, 
and notwithstanding that New South Wales has nearly double 
the age of Victoria, the latter has outstripped the former in near- 
ly every respect. Victoria has a larger population than New 
South Wales, and, while the latter has only 852,017 acres under 
cultivation, Victoria, with barely one-third of the area, has no 
less than 2,323,493 acres under cultivation. She shows more 
wheat, oats, barley, hay, potatoes and other vegetables, of which 
she sends large supplies into New South Wales; she has more 
cattle, horses and pigs than New South Wales ; and, above all, she 
has prosperous industries and manufactures, which New South 
Wales has not. Victoria has nearly as large a shipping trade and 
more miles of railroads opened up than New South Wales, and all 
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this notwithstanding the immense advantages wien by New 
South Wales over Victoria. 

“Victoria has large thriving provincial towns, populous in- 
dustrial centres, like Ballarat (40,000), Sandhurst (80,000), Gee- 
long (21,000), with many others whose ixhabitants largely out- 
number the chief towns of New South Wales, while there are not 
three provincial towns in New South Wales with a population ex- 
ceeding 15,000.” 

On these and similar grounds the Congress with great unani- 
mity voted for free trade within Australia but protection against 
the competition of the outside world, the mother country not ex- 
cepted, as its members were convinced that without a judicious 
tariff Australian industries could never be developed, but will con- 
tinue to be crushed by the cheap labor and over-production of 
older countries. This resolution is the more notable as the most 
of them must have been trained in the doctrines of British free 
trade, and have owed their conversion from those doctrines to the 
hard lessons of experience. As yet Australia has produced only 
one notable economist in Mr. David Syme, whose “ Industrial 
Politics’ isan admirable defence of protection based on his ob- 
servations of what went on in those colonies. Along with him we 
might name perhaps Sir Anthony Musgrave, whose experiences 
as governor of one Australian colony convinced him that protection 
was not unreasonable in countries thus situated, and who en- 
deavored to give his reasons for this conviction in a number of 
articles in The Contemporary Review. But the most illustrious of 
Australian protectionists is Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who as prime 
minister of Victoria originated that policy which has enabled the 
younger and less favored colony to outstrip the elder. Before tak- 
ing this step Sir Charles consulted Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Mill. Mr. Carlyle strongly advised the adoption of a protective 
policy; Mr. Mill referred him to the famous passage in his ‘ Po- 
litical Economy,” in which he admits that protection continued 
for a reasonable time may be the fairest way of naturalizing the 
industries for which a new country is well fitted; Mr. Bright dis- 
putes Sir Charles Duffy’s report of an admission he made. It is 
therefore to the patriotic insight of an Irish nationalist that Vic- 
toria owes her emancipation from industrial dependence. It is 
only in America that Irishmen support by their votes the policy 
which ruined their own country, and which would keep every 
other in British leading strings. 

In New South Wales “ the first firm step toward Protection ”’ 
has been taken by Sir Patrick Jennings, the colonial premier, who 
has carried a bill for the taxation of all imports, after a prolonged 
and bitter struggle in the parliament of the colony. The bill was 
finally voted at the end of a session lasting eighty hours, and at 
midnight on Saturday. Sir Patrick, like Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
is a Catholic, and enjoys the solid support of the Irish Catholic 
element in the colony. The correspondent of The London Times 
writes: ‘‘I suspect there are many more Protectionists in New 
South Wales than have hitherto shown themselves, and that Sir 
Patrick—who until his last advent to office always passed fora 
free trader—is now dishing the other party by a move not unac- 
ceptable to the masses.”’ In other words he is taking a leaf out of 
Sir John Macdonald’s book, and is copying the policy by which 
the Canadian Conmnvatives achieved a new lease of life and of office 
by declaring for a “national policy.” Mente Viet | ! 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF LABOR: 

| 1869 Massachusetts established the first labor bureau in this 

country. Other States that have bureaus established them as 
follows: Pennsylvania in 1872; Connecticut in 1873 (bureau dis- 
continued 1875, reéstablished 1885); Ohio in 1877; New Jersey in 
1878; Missouri, Illinois and Indiana in 1879 ; New York, Califor- 
nia, Michigan and Wisconsin in 1883; Iowa and Maryland i in 1884, 
and Kansas in 1885. In June, 1884, Congr ess followed the lead of 
the States in establishing a National Bureau. Thus we have six- 
teen of these labor bureaus distinctly American incharacter. The 
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creation of these institutions for the scientific study of the rela- 
tions of labor and capital forms the clearest proof that the politi- 
cal economy which is demanded to-day is not a great body of eco- 
nomic speculations and theories, based upon a few chosen prem- 
ises, but a solid foundation of historic facts drawn from the rich 
experience of the past. We have constant evidence of legisla- 
tures passing useless and unwise laws, which comes from not heed- 
ing or knowing what has been the past experience. These bureaus 
have been established to correct this evil, and to give legislators 
and the public accurate information concerning existing economic 
conditions. All our bureaus are not of equal service in this re- 
spect. The bureaus which have limited their work to a few lead- 
ing lines of investigation at a time, choosing subjects of greatest 
present importance, have succeeded much better in securing good 
legislation, than those which have sought to gather a great array 
of industrial statistics, or to expose all the grievances they could 
find. 

The former has been the policy in Massachusetts since the bu- 
reau has been under the efficient management of the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, and the result has been to make this bureau the highest 
authority of its kind in the country. Mr. Wright received the 
merited appointment of Commissioner of the Nationa] Labor Bu- 
reau in January, 1885, under President Arthur, and President 
Cleveland has wisely continued him in office. Last March the first 
annual report was submitted to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
it has but recently come from the printer’s hands. The subject 
chosen by the Commissioner for investigation is an extremely in- 
teresting one to the business men of the country, being that of in- 
dustrial depressions, and is at the same time one of the most dif- 
ficult to investigate thoroughly. 

The report forms a volume of 496 pages, including a good in- 

This first production of the new bureau augurs well for its 
scientific character and future usefulness. We have found it very 
interesting and profitable reading, and full ofsuggestions. It con- 
tains the results of quite an extended research, the bureau having 
employed twenty special agents, five of whom were sent abroad 
to investigate the industrial conditions, and gather suggestions 
from the most experienced men. The investigations in Europe 
were mainly in England, Germany, France and Belgium, and to 
some extent in Switzerland and Italy. Valuable tables on the 
cost of production and rates of wages are given. They are not as 
complete as one could desire for comparison, but this was unavoid- 
able, as many manufacturers refused to give all the information 
sought, fearing it would injure their business. The tables com- 
prise about forty industries, embracing 759 establishments, and 
about 150,000 employés. Each establishment is reported by num- 
ber only, so that there is no possibility of injury to any one’s busi- 
ness interests through publicity. 

The report does not claim to have made a complete study of 
industrial depressions, but frankly acknowledges its shortcomings 
throughout its pages. It does justly claim, however, to have pre- 
sented a fund of valuable information, much of which is presented 
ina novel way. The work which the Bureau undertook to ac- 
complish was “to classify the crises and depressions of the past 
fifty years for the great producing countries of the world, and to 
determine how far such crises have been contemporaneous, how 
far like causes have produced like results, to determine the nature 
of the present industrial depression as compared with the crises 
occurring during the period under consideration, and then to take 
up the various leading and contributory causes of the present de- 
pression, and to consider such agencies as may be invoked to 
modify the severity or shorten the duration of future depressions. 
The Bureau has addressed itself to this work without the conceit 
of expecting to evolve any economic law relative to the cause or 
causes of depressions, or to lay down in any dogmatic way any 
positive remedial solution of such depressions.” 

Briefly, what are some of the main conclusions of the Bureau 
resulting from its researches? In the first place bear in mind the 
distinction between a panic or crisis, and a depression, the former 
usually being short and sharp in its effects, while the latter ex- 
tends over a considerable period of time, and is not necessarily ac- 
companied by a financial crisis, though of course the financial af- 
fairs are disturbed. Likewise a crisis does not always bring a de- 
pression. The following interesting table is given in the report, 
showing how nearly contemporaneous the depressions of the past 
have been in sssantancimabiniae nations : 


dex. 








COUNTRIES. a. 
United States, 
Gt. Britain, 
France, 
Belgium, 
Germany, _ 


YEARS OF ‘DEPRESSIONS. 
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A aera study has been made of the present depression in 
the United States, which it dates from 1882. The severity of the 
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depression, it is maintained, has not been so great as the popular 
mind has conceived it. While the wage receivers have been crip- 
pled, and consequently the consuming power of the people, the 
volume of business is shown by tables to have been fairly well 
preserved. The falling of prices has led to a great deal of appre- 


hension of danger, which has aggravated the severity of the de- | 


pression. 

In searching for information as to the causes of depressions, 
the agents consulted the most experienced men in the chief lines 
of business in those countries under investigation, and they have 
classified 1387 alleged causes, or partial causes. A few that are 
considered leading causes are discussed in the report. We can 
scarcely more than name them—the influence of falling prices, the 
increase of machinery and its relation to over-production, varia- 
tion in the cost of production and in the rates of wages, specula- 
tive railroad building, under-consumption and tariff inequalities. 
In considering the topic of under-consumption, such influences as 
immigration, increased supplies of wheat from East India, prohi- 
bition of American meats in some European countries, and the 
system of company stores receive brief treatment. The extensive 
introduction of machinery into the manufacturing countries during 
the last fifty years, has so extended the powers of production, that 
over-production, or what the report deems a better expression, bad 
or injudicious production, has resulted. Each country striving to 
become industrially independent, is overstocked with its manufac- 
turing plant. Each is able to far more than supply its home mar- 





ket, and is seeking a foreign outlet for its surplus goods. Hence 
the secret of Germany’s colonial policy of late years. The report 


argues that the great nations have injured themselves by their 
tariff, thus crippling their export trade, and causing a too intense 
competition for supplying their home markets. It fails howeverto 
show what would have been the condition of affairs in these coun- 
tries, if they all, the United States included, had been content 
with dependency upon England for manufactured goods. We 
judge that. the condition would have been less happy than now. 

In the chapter on suggested remedies for depression, the Bu- 
reau has taken the pains to tabulate those contained in the very 
voluminous testimony taken by the three congressional commit- 
tees which have investigated industrial depressions. These rem- 
edies constitute five double-column pages in the report. The 
remedies which the Bureau has discussed at greatest length, are 
the restriction of immigration, enactment of laws to stop specula- 
tion, boards of arbitration, distribution of products, profit-sharing, 
and the organization of workmen and employers. ‘The ground is 
taken that probably no human device can ward off crises and de- 
pressions entirely, but their severity may be mitigated through 
legislation and public sentiment. Legislation should prevent, as 
far as possible, speculation in food products; it should be very 
conservative in extending railroad buiiding, and in facilitating the 
organization of manufacturing corporations ; it should restrict the 
grants of the public domain, and regulate transportation on a just 
and uniform basis ; a stable currency should be guaranteed ; the 
tariff should be levied on the basis of the cost of production, and 
not according to rate of wages or individual interests. Public 
sentiment can do much in the way of encouraging shorter hours 
of labor, plans for profit sharing, and the perfect organization of 
the industrial forces so that arbitration may be successful. 

Though the reader may not always agree with the conclu- 
sions in the report, he will never. find them flippant or dogmatic, 
but always entitled to careful consideration. 

In appendix B will be found two “ family budgets” of fami- 
lies among the working classes in different parts of Europe, which 
enable us to make some comparisons concerning their expenses 
and standard of living in the several countries. Appendix C con- 
tains a convenient summary of the labor legislation in the United 
States. WwW. FP. EB 





THE WOLFE EXPEDITION TO MESOPOTAMIA. 


ds: two lectures delivered in this city, a short time ago, by 

Dr. W. Hayes Ward, called public attention to the work of 
the Wolfe Exploring Expedition, of which he was the leader. 
This expedition grew out of the consultations of some members of 
the American Oriental Association. At the semi-annual meet- 
ings of that body, the project of an American expedition to the 
site of ancient Babylonia and Assyria, with a view of continuing 
the excavations in that region which, begun by Botta and Layard 
some forty years ago, have since, though at irregular intervals, 
been going on, was frequently discussed. European nations had 
shown their understanding of the importance of the remarkable 
monuments of antiquity with which that country abounds, by 
sending expeditions from time to time thither, but America had 
hitherto done nothing. Thanks to these expeditions and to the 
labors of numerous European scholars, an entirely new civiliza- 
tion, as important as it is interesting, has been unlocked for us. 








The past has risen from the grave and speaks to the present. 
With the decipherment of the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions and 
the simultaneous progress in the reading of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, our notions of the ancient world have undergone a com- 
plete change. But in bringing about these results, the testimony 
must again be given our country of having contributed little or 
nothing. Of the countless inscriptions on cylinders, tablets, 
stones, bricks and seals, as well as sculptures and the various 
specimens of art which have been rescued from oblivion, the 
lion’s share has naturally fallen to England and France, as being 
the first and most active in the work, while Germany, Austria 
and other European nations have secured collections of a respec- 
table size. But nothing has found its way to the United States, 
with the exception of a barrel-cylinder and some bricks and seals 
in the Metropolitan Museum ih New York, and a few unim- 
portant pieces of sculpture, among which may be mentioned the 
slab in Memorial Hall in this city. It was but natural that this 
poor showing of our country should form the subject of serious 
discussion among those who were more especially interested in 
Assyriological research. Gradually out of these discussions the 
project of an expedition began to take tangible shape. It was 
deemed proper however to send out first a kind of preliminary 
expedition to visit the site of previous excavations and take a 
general survey of the country in order to determine where it 
might be most desirable to undertake further excavations. 

The suggestion was a good one, for expeditions of this nature 
frequently encounter much loss of time and money through lack of 
a thorough knowledge of the nature of the work they propose to 
carry on. It was decided to issue an appeal for subscriptions, but 
scarcely had this been done when a lady well-known for her nu- 
merous charitable gifts, Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, offered to defray 
the entire cost of this preliminary expedition, estimated at $5000. 
Dr. Ward was asked to take charge of it, and Dr. Sterrett of the 
American School at Athens and Mr. Haynes of Robert College 
were selected to accompany him. In July 1884 Dr. Ward started 
on his journey. The first points of interest visited, although not 
bearing directly upon Assyriology, were the numerous mounds in 
the vicinity of Marash and Jerablus, situated in the extreme north 
of Mesopotamia. This entire region abounds in Hittite remains. 
From Marash comes, among other things, a remarkable piece of 
sculpture now deposited in the Museum at Constantinople. Of the 
mounds, only the one on which Jerablus, the site of the ancient 
Karchemish, is built, has been opened. ‘The inscribed stones dis- 
covered there by George Smith were sent to the British Museum. 
All attempts at deciphering the Hittite inscriptions have hitherto 
failed, but if we bear in mind that it is only seventy-five years 
since the possibility of reading the Assyrian writing appeared 
equally hopeless, there is no reason to despair. Dr. Ward, it may 
be added, took photographic views of the mounds and of the 
monuments exposed to view. From this region the Doctor pro- 
ceeded to Mosul, and visited the mounds directly opposite the city, 
where Sir A. H. Layard made his great discoveries. Of the two 
mounds there, Kojunjik and Nebi Junus, the former has been 
quite thoroughly explored, but at Nebi Junus much still remains 
to be done. A few miles to the north is the village of Khorsabad, 
built, like so many towns in this region, directly on the mounds 
beneath which palaces and temples lie buried. Khorsabad is 
peculiarly interesting as marking the spot where the first im- 
portant Assyrian monument was found by the Frenchman P. F. 
Botta, about the year 1845. Further excavations enabled him to 
lay bare the greater part of a palace which proved to be that of 
King Sargon. Some distance to the south is Nimrud, where the 
remains of several palaces and temples have been unearthed by the 
indefatigable Layard, and yet the mounds there are far from being 
exhausted. Passing on to the south, Dr. Ward came to the region 
of ancient Babylonia. The banks of the Euphrates all along are 
lined with these curious looking mounds, some of them hundreds 
of feet long, and sometimes 150 feet high, ready to yield up their 
treasures to him who will put the first spade tothem. All the 
principal mounds in Babylonia were visited by Dr. Ward. The 
city of Hillah, a town about forty miles to the north of Bagdad, 
occupies the site of the ancient city of Babylon, or rather a portion 
of it, for the city was of an immense circumference. The mounds 
here are so large, Dr. Ward tells us, as to have discouraged 
scientific exploration. Ofthe three largest, knownas Bab-il, Kesr 
and Jimjimeh, none have yet been searched. Not far from here 
stands the famous Birs-Nemrud, assumed by the traditions of the 
natives to be the original Tower of Babel. It has been partially 
explored by Rawlinson and Rassam, and shown to be one of the 
great buildings erected by Nebuchadnezzar. A little south of the 
latitude of Bagdad on the west side of the Euphrates is Aboo- 
Habba, the ancient Sippara, where Mr. Rassam, an English resi- 
dent of Bagdad, has done considerable work. It wasin this region 
that Dr. Ward discovered a mound of large dimensions which has 
not yet found a place on the maps, Akbar, which Dr. Ward thinks 
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represents the Akkad of Genesis x., 10. Still further south, after 
leaving more mounds which have never or rarely been visited, the 
Doctor came to Tel-loh, the field of the latest explorations by the 
Frenchman, de Sarzec. In this region too are the towns of Warka 
and Mugheir, the Biblical Ur-Kasdim and Erech. There, some- 
thing, but not much, has been done by Loftus and Taylor. Besides 
this, other mounds were inspected which have not as yet been 
touched by a spade. 

It may be said that practically all of ancient Babylonia re- 
mains to be excavated, for what has hitherto been done is 
insignificant when compared to what still awaits us. Of the four 
great Babylonian cities mentioned in the book of Genesis, Baby- 
lon, Erech, Akkad, and Kalneh, Erech alone, as stated, has been 
at all opened, and that ‘‘only enough,” to use the words of Dr. 
Ward, “to tantalize scholars.” Dr. Ward also spent some time in 
Bagdad gathering all possible information about the country. It 
was here too that he purchased the larger part of the interesting 
collection of seals and tablets which he brought along. In June 1885 
he landed in New York, after an absence of almost one year. 

From what has been said it will have become evident that the 
expedition has carried out the object with which it set out. Dr. 
Ward has come back laden with information that will be of great 
value to future explorers. He has brought with him a very large 
collection of original photographic views and some good speci- 
mens of Assyrian art. His collection of Assyrian and Babylonian 
seals is particularly rich, and in fact said to be one of the largest 
in the world. Above all he has shown what treasures are in store 
and within easy reach for future expeditions. The question 
now is will this preliminary expedition soon be followed by the 
real one? Can we hope that this country will in a not distant 
future be able to point with equal pride to her museums as she to- 
day does to her vast industries? It is certainly high time for us 
to do more towards the encouragement of research and scholar- 
ship. The convenient excuse which we always have on hand 
when reproached for our indifference to the pure achievements of 
the mind “that this isa young country” no longer holds good. 
There is certainly no reason why we should not have great 
museums as well as great factories, great scholars as well as great 
inventors; if we will but cease to measure all things by their practical 
utility, we will see it is as desirable to have the one as the other. 
An opportunity is now afforded of making this country one of the 
centres for Assyriological research. By securing a large collection 
of Assyrian monuments, an impulse to research will be given 
which will not be limited to the field of Assyriology, but will be felt 
throughout the entire range of higher studies. As Dr. Ward well 
says, “in order that original work may be done, original material 
must be here.”” The desirability of encouraging Assyrian scholar- 
ship at this moment becomes the more obvious, in view of the en- 
couraging outlook for the study in this country. With the ad- 
vent of such men as Prof. Haupt, formerly of Gottingen and now 
Professor of Semitic languages at the Johns Hopkins, who ranks 
among the greatest of living Assyriologists, Prof. Lyon of Har- 
vard and others, opportunities are presented for pursuing this 
study fairly equal to those of Europe. Besides this, a number of 
Americans who have devoted themselves to Assyriology in Leip- 
zig, Paris and elsewhere have lately returned from Europe, and 
others are shortly expected. These, together with the pupils 
which the already existing professors of Assyrian in this country 
have gathered around them, form an excellent nucleus for a 
future American School of Assyriology, from which much may be 
expected. 

The members of the American Oriental Association and 
others interested in the matter ought to feel encouraged by the 
results of Dr. Ward’s journey, to take at once the proper steps in 
the matter. The generous example of Miss Wolfe shows that 
there is every reason to believe that an appeal for funds will 
meet with the necessary response. The only other difficulty that 
presents itself comes from the Turkish government, which has for- 
bidden all excavations for the present. We are confident how- 
ever—and Dr. Ward is of the same opinion—that this obstacle can 
be removed through the interposition of our government. 

We therefore hope soon to be able to chronicle that prepara- 
tions for the American Expedition to Mesopotamia have been 
begun. Morris JASTROw, Jr. 





THE PROTECTIONIST DOCTRINE IN THE SOUTH.—NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., September 10. 


i ge sentiment favorable to protection in North Carolina is very 

strong and is rapidly growing stronger; but it is impossible 
accurately to estimate its strength, because it can be measured yet 
only by its negative and not by its positive expression. Its only 
positive expression is that made by the Republican party; and, 
since a large proportion of the Republican party consists of col- 








ored citizens who are too ignorant of economic questions to be 
said to have opinions of their own on the subject, the only open 
and aggressive movement for protection is almost confined to the 
white Republicans. But what I have called the negative expres- 
sion of the doctrine, which might better be called the subdued ex- 
pression, is by far more influential than the aggressive movement, 
and this expression is wholly Democratic. 

To measure the protectionist strength in the State, first, the 
whole Republican party may be counted as uncompromisingly in 
favor of it. There are no Republican free traders in North Car- 
olina. That portion of the party which has not yet been educated 
to a comprehension of the doctrine cannot fairly be counted as 
propagandists, but every Republican may be counted as a force 
for it at the polls at every election. And in every Republican cam- 
paign of recent years the doctrine has been among the most con- 
spicuous articles of faith and subjects of exposition. It has been 
sufficiently insisted on for the uneducated members of the party 
to have caught the idea that the “old issues” of Republicanism 
(that is to, say, those doctrines that have been longest propounded), 
such as the freedom of the blacks, free elections and the rest, are 
not the only bases that the party rests on ; but that its policy like- 
wise involves the question of wages. An understanding of this 
has filtered down to the lowest stratum of the party’s following ; 
and the common negro laborer has at least caught the idea that 
the Democratic doctrine, or free trade, will in some way make 
his labor worth less. When the question of the possibility of 
alienating the black vote from the Republican party comes toa 
more practicable test than it has yet had, this feeling that the Re- 
publican doctrine means some sort of insurance against “ hard 
times ’”’ will have an effect stronger than the present quiet on the 
subject indicates. 

The next, and the most important, item in the inventory of 
the protectionist strength in the State, is the subdued expression 
of it. If there are no free trade Republicans, there are protection- 
ist Democrats, and a great many of them. How many there are, 
and how rapidly they are multiplying cannot be accurately esti- 
mated. But the best proof both of their number and of their in- 
fluence is the sensitiveness of the Democratic party management 
on the subject. Let it be said that there is a protectionist Demo- 
crat in the State, and the Democratic bosses at once become ex- 
cited and deny it, though half their Democratic hearers smile at 
their denial. The genesis of Democratic protectionism in North 
Carolina is this—first of all, there are not a few men, and among 
them many of the most influential men in the State, of the older 
generation, who were Whigs—Henry Clay protectionists. They 
never became Democrats in economic doctrine, but only because 
of the social and sectional reasons which have thus far made the 
great majority of men of influence in the South adherents of the 
party. These men are yet protectionists in creed. They have 
voted for Democratic candidates for Congress, but chiefly for rea- 
sons which they regarded as, for the time, more important than 
economic reasons. But if there were to be an election which 
should turn on the question of free trade versus protection, other 
subjects eliminated, they would now vote for protection. Besides 
this protectionist contingent of the older generation, there is a 
younger company of Democrats who hold the doctrine—the doc- 
trine at least of “ incidental protection ’—for a more modern rea- 
son than Clay’s preaching. These have come to this opinion, some 
in one way and some in another. A part of them are manufac- 
turers, and their business experience has taught them to fear that 
they would have to pay the bill for an experiment with free trade. 
Most of the manufacturers in the State are men who call them- 
selves Democrats, but most of them are unwilling that protective 
duties should be taken off foreign goods. The manufacturing in- 
terests are rapidly increasing. The number of cotton mills, for 
instance, now exceeds one hundred ; and of certain kinds of coarse 
cotton goods the North Carolina mill-owners are already a power- 
ful factor in controlling the market. This is one way in which a 
number of the younger generation of Democrats have come to be 
unfriendly to free trade. 

Another way is this: The unsurpassed natural advantages or 
North Carolina, in raw material, in climate, in cheap land, cheap 
labor, and cheap motive power, have given a stimulus to all 
branches of manufactures. The feeling of energetic men that has 
followed this stimulus and been caused by it is something like 
this: ‘The Northern people get rich by the variety of their in- 
dustries and by their skill as manufacturers. We have remained 
poor because we devoted ourselves chiefly to agriculture. We 
must prosper by imitating our Northern brethren. While we 
were all farmers, or all soldiers, or all too impoverished to become 
a manufacturing people, they—their capital and their labor—in- 
creased and became more skilful, enjoying the protective tariff. 
It is our turn now. Ifthere ever were infant industries and if the 
policy of nurturing them was ever helpful, surely we are in a con- 
dition where it can be most helpful.”” You can hear such a state- 
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ment as this in the offices of a very large proportion of the suc- 
cessful manufacturers in the State—a statement which is not only 
an endorsement of protection, but an explanation also of the rea- 
sons for it. 

In Democratic circles, free trade is the economic doctrine ; 


and this large and influential number of Democratic protectionists | 


have never yet been provoked to part company with their party. 
One reason is, economic politics has really never been the vital 
point of discussion in recent years, and never a very prominent 
subject except during the first campaign that followed the great 
tariff debate of 1883 ; and another reason is, these men have never 
believed that the policy of protection was in serious danger of 
discontinuance. But whenever the question has been squarely 
presented within the Democratic party, there has been a more or 
less determined opposition to the traditional policy of free trade. 
It was so presented in the committee-rooms of the last National 
Democratic convention ; and an incident that was caused in North 
Carolina by that discussion illustrates the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic protectionist in the State. Among the North Carolina dele- 
gates were the most influential young manufacturer in the State 
and one of the most vigorous anti-protection editors. Out of a dis- 
cussion between them at Chicago, concerning the tariff plank, 
arose a newspaper war in which one claimed that Democracy must 
be synonymous with a revenue tariff only, and the other that it 
must very gladly accept the protection afforded by the tariff. 
These men are prominent Democrats, and their controversy is now 
often referred to as proof that North Carolina Democracy is not 
at one with itself on this economic question. In the Eastern, 
which is almost exclusively an agricultural section of the State, 
the Democrats are practically all free-traders. In the middle and 
western sections, where there is greater enterprise and greater 
freedom of opinion and action, no such party line can be 
drawn on the subject. At Durham, the manufacturing town 
famous for its tobacco, one of the local Democratic pa- 
pers is not a free trade paper, but is as vigorously pro- 
tectionist as the party discipline allows it to be. Still further west, 
at Charlotte, which is perhaps the most important manufacturing 
town in the State and the second in seize, the Democratic daily 
paper—the largest in the State—is educating the community in 
hostility to a mere revenue tariff, and its editor is now for a second 
time within a few years an Independent candidate for Congress. 
In this district the tariff question would play an important part if 
it were not yet subordinate in popular interest to the traditional 
issues of party politics. 

In the Raleigh district, Mr. John Nicholls, the Independent 
candidate for Congress, will make his campaign emphatically a 
campaign for the protection of American labor. In this district 
the Knights of Labor are more thoroughly organized perhaps than 
in any other Southern community. Wage-workers of both races 
are members of the organization; and Mr. Nicholls is reckon- 
ing on their support as his chief hope of election. The white 
Knights of Labor have as their sole reason for such support as 
they will give him, the fact that he stands for the laboring man ; 
and standing for the laboring man with them means nothing more 
nor less than standing for high wages. In none but these two dis- 
tricts is any economic subject likely to engage much attention 
during this campaign. But such a fact as the organization of the 
Knights of Labor in all the manufacturing towns, and the general 
leaning and in some places the open committal of the wage-work- 
ers to protection, is a fact that no student of opinion in the State 
can ignore. 

The truth is, the mass of the people in the State have not 
within the post-bellum period taken a deep interest in any econo- 
mic subject of public concern, because they are not yet educated 
up to that point. But the situation and promise, as regards the 
question of protection or free trade, may be summed up thus: The 
Republican party is unanimously protectionist, even its ignorant 
members recognizing the doctrine as a Republican doctrine. The 
Democratic party is by profession and by its articles of faitha 
tariff-for-revenue party, but many of its ignorant members are 
hardly aware of the doctrine as a cardinal one. Many of them 
know nothing about it, because the stump-speaking during most 
post-bellum campaigns has been chiefly about other subjects, the 
Democratic campaigners having subordinated it to other questions 
more than the Republican campaigners have. Within the Demo- 
cratic ranks the old Whig protectionist faith has kept alive; the 
awakened industrial energy of the younger generation has had 
the tendency to make the doctrine of protection attractive, and 
the general desire of the more progressive element of the popula- 
tion to get out of the old ruts has had something to do with the 
same movement. The Democratic protectionists are the element 
of the party that is increasing in number, in wealth and in influ- 
ence; and the parts of the State where they live are the parts that 
will be the home of the greatest prosperity and culture when the 
new development makes further progress. The free-trade doc- 








trenched doctrine; but the protectionist doctrine is the growing 
one in North Carolina. One is fortified and defended academical- 
ly chiefly, by the element of the population which is identified 
with the slow and old methods of life and thought; the other is in 
great measure the outcome of the industrial energy of the more 
progressive men. 


ee 


REVIEWS. 
CENT ANS DE REPUBLIQUE AUX ETATs-UnIs. [A Hundred Years 
of the Republic of the United States.] By the Duc de Noailles. 
Vol. I. Pp. 422. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1886. 
HE Duce de Noailles is the head of a family that has aclaim on 
the respect of every American, in return for the services ren- 
dered by its representative, who was one of Rochambeau’s best 
officers in the French army that served here during the Revolu- 
tion. Then too it has a place in history alike for what it suffered 
during the French Revolution, and for the admirable record made 
by several of its members, notably the biographies written by Mme. 
de La Fayette and by thelate Duke. Hissuccessor is no doubt anx- 
ious to become a member of the French Academy, and to keep in 
the family one of its forty seats. His book on the United States 
is no doubt the thesis submitted to the public and really addressed 
to the body in whose keeping is entrusted the election of the im- 
mortals. The author confesses to the disadvantage of not know- 
ing this country by personal examination, but he has gone far and 
wide through the books and periodicals that are generally sup- 
posed to represent the current of public opinion here. He has 
suggested a comparison between his own study of American in- 
stitutions and that of Tocqueville, but then Tocqueville was here 
himself, and that at atime when the United States, its govern- 
ment and its people, were a much simpler problem than that of 
our own day. Tocqueville showed himself master in the art of 
disentangling the real from the accidental, and even if all his 
prophecies did not come true, there was enough of truth in his 
forecast of the future to show that he went much deeper into the 
actual foundations of our government than has often been done 
either before or after him. Neither the Nation nor the North 
American Review pass for infallible here, nor will.they altogether 
like to see their statements, made for a particular purpose at a 
time of some political interest or in the beat of a campaign, ac- 
cepted by the last French writer as a final and positive authority 
for the dangers that threaten our national existence. Even Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson’s admirable little book ought not to be taken 
for more than it is worth,—good as it was for the purpose the au- 
thor had in view, it is nota genera! authority on the broad sub- 
ject of constitutional government. But in reading the Duke de 
Noailles’s criticism of the practical working of republicanism in 
this country, it is hard to avoid seeing that it is in the main di- 
rected at the existing form of government on its trial now in, 
France. It would indeed be hard for a French Duke to be a per- 
fectly impartial judge between democracy and republicanism, and 
thatin a country which he had neverseen, and still harder for him 
to avoid the prejudices and preferences which his birth and his 
rank and his hereditary position make part of his constitution. 
With due allowance for all these conditions and limitations, there 
is still a real value in this work, and as this is only the first vol- 
ume, it is not unlikely that the later and concluding chapters will 
be better than those now published. At all events we can all 
profit by seeing ourselves as we appear to an attentive and intel- 
ligent observer, and if the faults he finds are those pointed out by 
our own critics at home, it may fairly be said that these at least 
-an be cured. Asa contrast to the tone taken by Andrew Carne- 
gie in his “Triumphant Democracy,” this French book is worth 
reading, and the plain inference is that our virtues and our vices 
depend largely upon the temper of the author, and that we are 
neither so good nor so bad as we are painted, but may fairly hope 
to be in that happy mean which after all means the government 
best suited for humanity as it exists here and elsewhere. 





THE REAR-GUARD OF THE REVOLUTION. By Edmund Kirke. 

Pp. 317. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 

Mr. John R. Gilmore, who has written some acceptable books 
under the name of Edmund Kirke, has for several years resided 
in East Tennessee. He has now undertaken the task of retriev- 
ing the neglect which has befallen the early history of that region. 
His narrative follows more closely “The Annals of Tennessee” 
by Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey of Knoxville, than his preface seems to 
admit. That work, embodying the results of years of careful 
research, was published at Charleston in 1853, and is now out of 
print. Mr. Gilmore, who claims the friendship of its author, may 
be justified in using its material as freely as he has done. There 
is however another fault to be found with Mr. Gilmore in the 
present instance. He overdoes his part as the champion of 
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Tennessee and the eulogist of John Sevier, whom he delights to 
call ‘ Nolichucky Jack.’”’ He blows his trumpet too loudly and 
incessantly. His exaggerations almost make us doubt his sin- 
cerity. In the-preparation of the further volume which he has 
promised, we commend to his attention the caution in Hamlet’s 
speech to the players, not to ‘“‘o’erstep the modesty of nature.” 

East Tennessee is the Vermont of the South, and its hardy 
settlers, chiefly Scotch-Irish, took as active a part in the Revolu- 
tionary War as did the more famous Green Mountain Boys. But 
the significance of the deeds of this “‘rear-guard of the Revolu- 
tion’? has been lost to general readers of our country’s history. 
The heroes of the Watauga valley have but local fame. Every- 
body has heard of Colonel Ethan Allen; few outside of Tennessee 
are familiar with the name of Colonel John Sevier, Allen’s super- 
ior in merit. The battle of Bennington, in which Burgoyne’s 
threatening invasion from Canada received its first check, has 
immortalized General John Stark. But there has been scanty. 
recognition of the importance of the battle of King’s Mountain, 
where the Huguenot Sevier and the Welshman Shelby, with their 
brave but undisciplined over-mountain men, defeated and slew in 
his well-chosen stronghold Colonel Patrick Ferguson, the leader 
of Lord Cornwallis’s left wing in his march through the Carolinas. 
To the campaign which culminated in this memorable fight Mr. 
Gilmore devotes one-third of his book. We have suggested by 


the parallel with Vermont, which might be extended further, the | 


historic place properly due to the men and events of the time 
which Mr. Gilmore has chronicled. His fervid rhetoric disdains 
such comparison and aims to give his heroes much higher glory. 

« ds 





YORKTOWN. Centenaire del’ Independance des Etats-Unis d’Amer- 
ique. 1781-1881. Par le Marquis de Rochambeau. Paris: 
1886. 8vo. Pp. 340. 

The Marquis de Rochambeau pays fitting tribute to the great 
name he bears by this record of his second visit to this country on 
the centennial anniversary of the surrender at Yorktown. His first 
visit was as a member of the French Commission at the Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876, and his report on its educational exhibit was 
one of its best results. He makes the unveiling of the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty the occasion of his present publication, and thus 
renews the ties ‘that bind together the two great republics. His 


book is mainly a personal journal of the events of the pious pil- 
grimage made by him and his companions, descendants of the 


French officers who took part in the capture of Yorktown, and he 
has preserved the full official record of all the incidents that led to 
the celebration and all the addresses and other marks of honor 
that characterized this triumphal progress. Rochambeau, de 
Noailles, de Grasse, La Fayette, d’Ollone, d’Aboville, were all 
names familiar in 1771 and in 1881, and it is right and fitting that 
the chief of the peaceful visitors should perpetuate their doings 
and sayings in this excellent little volume. The historical sketch 
is extremely well done, and so too is the account of the successive 
festivities in which the French guests were the leaders. It isa 
book that onght to find its place in every public library asa 
capital reference to the details of an event not likely to be repeated. 
M. de Rochambeau has done a real service in showing his country- 
men what the Americans can do in the way of historical gratitude, 
and he deserves the thanks of our own people for thus honoring 
their hospitality. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

HE ‘ American Association of Writers,” of which Maurice 
Thompson is President, will hold its second convention in 
Indianapolis, October 5th, 6th and 7th.——Rev. David Sessemis, of 
Memphis, is to edit a selection from the writings of the late Prof. 
John McCrady, of the University of the South.——Prof. Lumby is 
working at an edition of Cowley’s “ Essays” for the Cambridge 

University press, to form a volume in the “ Pitt Press Series.” 

M. Alfred Rambaud has published the first part of a work 
which will be completed in two volumes, *‘ Histoire de la Civiliza- 
tion Frangaise.’”——A new translation by Mr. J. Henry Hager, of 
Octave Feuillet’s ‘“‘ Romance of a Poor Young Man ” is in prepa- 
ration by Mr. W. 8. Gottsberger. This book is admittedly one of 
the best of modern French novels, and it is a surprise to hear that 
in English it is virtually out of print. 

Mr. Benj. F. Taylor, who has won reputation as the author of 
“The Isle of the Long Ago,” ‘‘ A Winter Psalm,” “‘ The Vane on 
the Spire,” “ June,” “ An Old Time Picture,” “ Going Home,” and 
other poems, has prepared a complete collection of his poetical 
works, the first ever issued, which will be published in October 
by Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. This volume will con- 
tain poems never before published, will be finely printed and 
tastefully bound, and will contain a portrait of Mr. Taylor from a 
painting by Healy. 








Prof. Wm. H. Payne’s “ Contributions to the Science of Edu- 
cation,’ whose speedy issue by Harper & Bros. we have already 
referred to, will also be issued in Glasgow by Blackie & Son.—— 
Miss Mary Tucker Magill is supplementing her “ History of Vir- 
ginia,” a work much esteemed in the South, so as to bring it to 
date.——The commencement of a new supplement to the Great 
French Encyclopedia, ‘‘ Le Grand Dictionnaire. Universal,” of Pierre 
Larousse, is to appear in October. It will virtually form an inde- 
pendent work as a dictionary of contemporary information. 

The announcements of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons for the 
fall and winter include ‘“ Humorous Masterpieces from American 
Literature,” edited by E. T. Mason; ‘‘ Documents Illustrative of 
American History; 1606-1863,” edited by Howard W. Preston ; 
“The History of the United States Navy,” by Edgar Stanton Ma- 
clay ; ‘‘ Reminiscences of the ‘ Filibuster’ Warin Nicaragua (1855- 
60),” by Gen. C. W. Doubleday; ‘‘The Romances of Chivalry,” 
by John Ashton; “Problems and Social Studies,” by Rev. R. 
Heber Newton; ‘‘ An Investor’s Notes on American Railroads,” 
by John Swann; “A Study of Sociology,” by John Bascom ; ‘ The 
Old Order Changes,” by W. H. Mallock; “‘ Outlines of Music,” by 
Louis S. Davis, ‘‘ Woodstock,” by Clarence Winthrop Bowen ; 
“‘ Chivalric Days and Youthful Deeds,” by E. 8S. Brooks; ‘“‘ Uncle 
Sam’s Medal of Honor,” by Gen. Theodore F. Rodenbough; and 
“Robert Fulton and Steam Navigation,” by Thomas W. Knox. 

“The Bow of Orange Ribbon ”’ is announced by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., the author being Mrs. Barr, presumably Mrs. 
Amelia B. Barr. If so, lovers of good stories have a treat in an- 
ticipation. ‘Jan Vedder’s wife”? was an exceptionally strong 
book. Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, once professor of poetry at 
Oxford, has written a volume of personal reminiscences, which 
will soon be published. The Russian painter Verestchagin is 
also a writer of merit. He has published ‘Sketches of Travel,” 
(conjointly with his wife), ‘‘ Progress in Art,’ and ‘‘Sketches and 
Recollections.”’ These books have just appeared in German trans- 
lations. “A Collection of Indian Folk-Tales,” by Rev. Charles 
Swynnerton, is announced by Elliot Stock, London. It has been 
largely derived from oral recitation by natives, and will be illus- 
trated by native artists. 

We are advised that Mr. Howard Seely, author of ‘‘ A Lone 
Star Bo-peep,” ‘‘A Ranchman’s Stories,” etc., has recently fin- 
ished a Texan novel, ‘‘ Cynthia Dallas: A Nympth of the Colo- 
rado.’’ Dodd, Mead & Co. will shortly publish the volume. The 
success of Mr. Seely’s Texan stories has induced him to make a 
more ambitious attempt than formerly in the same field. 

8S. G. W. Benjamin’s ‘: Persia and the Persians” is nearly 
ready in the press of Ticknor & Co. A large edition has been 
ordered for circulation in England by John Murray.——In No- 
vember, Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston, will have ready 
‘Twenty Sermons,” by Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks. 

The Sale of “King Solomon’s Mines” has reached 35,000 
copies in England alone, to say nothing of American reprints. 
The London Saturday Review says: ‘“‘ we would give many novels, 
say eight hundred (that is about the yearly harvest), for such a 
book as ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’’’—and that is, approximately, 
our own valuation of this exceedingly clever book.——Mr. W. G. 
Wills, the English dramatist, has undertaken to write a novel, in 
collaboration. It has been long since he gave himself to this form 
of composition. 

The late Wm. E. Forster, the English statesman, kept from 
the year 1854 until his death a few months ago, a copious diary, 
which has been transferred to Mr. Wemyss Reid, who, under the 
approval of Mr. Forster’s widow, is writing a biography of the 
dead statesman. The work covers a portion of the American civil 
war, and many references thereto will give a peculiar interest to 
the work in this country. It is not expected that Mr. Reid will 
complete his task much before the end of the year. 

A report is current that Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is 
engaged upon a life of the late Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, professor of 
engineering at the University of Edinburgh.—Lord Provost 
Clark of Edinburgh, principal of the firm of T. & T. Clark, pub- 
lishers, has had a baronetcy conferred upon him by Queen Vic- 
toria. A History of the German-Danish War of 1864, con- 
cerning which no official account has yet been published, has 
been projected by the German authorities ———Dr. James. G. 
Wakley, editor of the London Lancet, died on the 30th ult. He 
was the youngest son of the late Thomas Wakley, founder of The 
Lancet. : At his father’s death in 1862 he became editor. He 
played an important part in matters affecting medicine, both in 
its relations to the public and to the profession. 

The “ Universitets-Bibliothekets Aarbog for 1885” of the‘ Kg]. 
Norske Frederiks Universitet,” at Christiania, which has just 
been published, contains among others the ‘‘ Norsk Bogfortegnelse 
for 1884,” which gives an approximate idea of the number of 
books published annually in Norway. According to the catalogue 
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there were received at the library 787 bound volumes and pam- 
phlets, 104 volumes of periodicals, 104 volumes of political and 
other journals, 1060 numbers of so-called Smaatryk—that is, laws, 
statutes, and legal and official publications generally, 77 pieces of 
music, 26 charts, and 23 plates of lithographs, wood-cuts, ete. 
This makes a total of 2190 separate publications that were printed 
in 1884 at 118 printing and 8 lithographing offices, and by 3 music 
publishers, 
new issues in the Library of the Fredericks University, this total 
represents fairly the publishing capacity of Norway. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE second number, for September, of the Chicago Literary 
Life, under its new management, but deepens the feeling of 
gloom that the August number excited. It seems simply impossi- 
ble that such trivial excursions as these can amount to anything in 
magazine making in these days. They might have availed in the 
days before the flood, but now, with the best energies of the ablest 
and richest writers and publishers engaged in this direction, with 
the new Scribner’s looming portentously in the near future, it seems 
childish to put forward work of this kind. 
“organ” of a high school or special seminary like Vassar; as to 
real university journals there have been many far better than 
these late issues of the Chicago periodical. We take no pleasure in 
saying this but it might as well be said. The contentsare scrappy, 
trifling and without interest. The editorial comment is primitive 
to a distressing degree. 
The Book Record is the proposed title of new trade journal, to 
be issued October Ist and monthly thereafter, by Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, New York. It will “attempt to keep abreast of current 
literature.” 


Shakespeariana for September contains a number of valuable 
papers, chief among them being ‘‘Some Readeys of Shakespeare,” 
by C. C. Marble;” ‘Primary Poetic Forms,” by T. W. Hunt of 
Princeton ; and a continuation of Mr. J. Parker Norris’s ‘‘ Editors 
of Shakespeare.”’ The editorial departments are well maintained, 
the recent alterations of Stratford church receiving special atten- 
tion. 


The Brooklyn Magazine will be two years old next month. 
Among the writers who will contribute to the anniversary num- 
ber are Mr. and Mrs. Beecher, Mr. Rideing, Mr. Talmage, Edith 
M. Thomas and Fanny Davenport. The actress’s article is a 
vigorous reply to the question, “ Is the Stage Immoral?” 

Frank R. Stockton has written a serial novel for The Century, 
to begin in November and run through twelve numbers. It will 
be called ‘‘ The Hundredth Man.” Matthew Arnold contributes 
to the same number a paper on ‘‘ Common Schools Abroad.” It is 
to be hoped that the information contained in it may be somewhat 
more important and less familiar than that in Mr. Arnold’s Phila- 
delphia lecture, some weeks ago. 


Autumn life in England, is the subject of the leading article in 
the October Harper’s. Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie writes a lively account 
of the out-door peculiarities of that season, the country life of the 
gentry, overflowing with hospitality, and especially the sporting 
habits of the coming months. Mrs. Lillie has apparently had some 
charming experience of the phase of English life portrayed in 
Trollope’s novels. Two military articles of interest appear in the 
same number; one on “U.S. Naval Artillery,” by Rear-admiral 
Simpson, and another on “ The National Soldiers’ Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers.” 

The very interesting item of literary information, to which we 
referred last week, that the “ Life of Lincoln,” by Mr. John G. 
Nicolay and Col. John Hay, is to be printed serially in The Century 
magazine, gives The Critic occasion to remark; ‘‘ This has been a 
well kept secret. Mr. Nicolay and Colonel Hay have been at 
work on the “ Life’ for the past twenty-one years. The authors 
of this important work—the first authoritative life of one of the 
greatest figures in American history—were President Lincoln’s 
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private secretaries from the day of his election to the moment of | 


his death ; they have had access to every private or official source 
of information which could add in any way to the thoroughness 
and value of their work; and they are both men-of-letters, and 
may therefore be trusted to tell their story in such a manner that 
none of its great intrinsic interest will be lost in the narration. A 
full announcement of its publication will be made in the next 
number of The Century, which will contain sketches of Mr. Nicolay 
and Col. Hay ; and the publication of the Life itself will be begun 
in the November number. We happen to know the price paid for 
the privilege of publishing this ‘“ Life of Lincoln,” but are not at 
liberty to mention it. Suffice it to say, that we believe it to be 
more, by, many thousands of dollars, than has ever before been 
paid for a series of articies for a popular magazine. The Century 
Co, reserve the right to republish the biography in book form.” 


| Shirlaw, Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Beckwith. 








ART NOTES. 


HE New York Art Schools open early in October, with bright 
prospects for an activeseason. The Art Students’ League has 
enlarged quarters, and a stronger corps of instructors. Several 
new Classes will be established, and from the number of applica- 
tions already received it is evident that the increased accommoda- 
tion will be fully occupied. The National Academy of Design also 
increases its classes, and by a reirrangement of rooms gives en- 
larged facilities, especially to the life classes. 


The Gotham Art Students will this season be under the di- 
rection of Walter Shirlaw, Carroll Beckwith, Carl Schwarzott, and 
Siddons Mowbray. The Life Classes will be criticised by Mr. 
The latter will also 
conduct the morning antique classes for men and women. Mr. 
Schwarzott will teach composition and the evening modeling 
classes. The Sunday painting class will be continued and later in 
the season a women’s life class may be established. New rooms 
have been engaged at the corner of Broadway and Fourth street, 
well lighted, well ventilated and commodious. The Gotham classes 
are especially intended for the benefit of working-men and others 
desiring to study drawing, modeling, painting and designat hours 
not occupied by ordinary labors. 


The School of Design for Women in Cleveland, Ohio, will open 
on the 21st instant, with several new classes, five new teachers, 
three of whom are from the Philadelphia art schools, and a large- 
ly increased attendance. 


Mr. Daniel French, of Concord, whose statute entitled, ‘‘ The 
Minute Man,” and portrait bust of Ralph Waldo Emerson, have 
been pronounced by competent critics as among the finest works 
of American sculpture, is now engaged in modeling a statue of 
Lewis Cass. The statesman is to be represented as he appeared in 
the prime of life, when as Senator from Michigan he was recognized 
as one of the foremost Democrats in the counsels of the nation. 


In a recent issue of Harper’s Weekly, the suggestion is made 
that the people of Newburg-on-the-Hudson shall protest against 
the Washington monument which it is proposed the government 
of the United States shall erect there. The Washington Head- 
quarters is an appropriate and sufficient monument already, stand- 
ing on the historic site suitable for a memorial, and to destroy the 
old building, or to overshadow it with some artistic abomination 
of the only too common governmental essays in this direction, 
would be a serious misfortune. From current reports in the New- 
burg papers, it seems probable that something will be done to at 
least prevent the putting up of another Custer monument in the 
Hudson Highlands. 


A medal of honor has been awarded to Charles Sprague Pearce’s 
picture “‘ Une Bergére; Souvenir de Picardie ” at the Ghent Inter- 
national Exhibition. This work was Mr. Pearce’s contribution to 
the Salon last spring, and was much praised by the Paris critics. 


Subscriptions to the Millet Fund are not yet closed, and any 
admirer of the great artist can still have the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to the support of his family, but money enough has al- 
ready been received, nearly all of it from Americans, to purchase 
the humble little cottage at Barbizon where his widow resides. 
The deeds will be made out and presented to her as soon as the 
forms of conveyancing can be complied with. 

In France the disposition to honor the memory of Millet finds 
expression in a monumental enterprise, subscriptions for which 
are now being solicited, and in behalf of which it is proposed to 
hold an exhibition of as many of the painter’s works as can be 
brought together. The monument is to be erected at Cherbourg, 
his birth-place being near that city. 


A committee of twenty-one has been appointed by M. René 
Goblet, French Minister of Public Instruction, Fine Arts and Wor- 
ship, to prepare for the Universal Exposition of Fine Arts to be 
held in Paris in 1889. 


Among the artists returning from their summer tours this 
week are Robert Arthur and Harry R. Poore. Mr. Poore’s prin- 
cipal work of last season entitled ‘The Close of a City Day,” 
which attracted marked attention at the second Prize Fund exhi- 
bition, is one of the most noticeable features of the Louisville Ex- 
position. 

Henri Regnault’s “ Horses of Achilles” in the Boston Art 
Museum, has heretofore been the only important example of that 
master’s work in this country. Recently Mr. Knoedler, the New 
York dealer, has purchased a celebrated chef d’uvre of that artist 
which will presently be placed on exhibition in New York. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Le Départ pour la Fantasia,” and is regarded as one of 
the finest illustrations of Regnault’s strength of drawing, bold 
modeling, and magnificence of color. 
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A school in connection with the Art Association of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been organized, with George W. Chambers, of St. 
Louis, as director. The course is from October to June, and costs 
$80. Mr. Chambers is a graduate of the St. Louis School of the 
Fine Arts, and passed two years in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. He has had several paintings in the Salon, and worked for 
some time in the Atelier of Julien Dupré. 

The fall exhibition of the National Academy of Design will 
be opened on the 22d of November. All contributions are to be 
sent in by or before the 16th of that month. It is expected that a 
number of the American contributors to the last Salon will form 
an attractive feature of the display. Some of the pictures in- 
tended for the American Exhibition in London may also be shown 
at the Academy, though it is proposed to hold in February a spe- 
cial exhibition of all contributions sent from New York to the 
London Exposition. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 

HE introduction of natural gas into the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of Pittsburg and vicinity, has had the effect of so 
seriously diminishing the consumption of “slack” coal as to bring 
its price down to the point where it may still offer competition to 
the gas. This coal is merely the refuse of the mines, accumulated 
in the course of mining and screening the larger sizes of coal, and 
as the demand from other places for the larger coal still continues 
brisk, the slack is necessarily accumulated, even though -the 
market for it has almost disappeared. It has now reached the 
figure of half-a-cent per bushel, and at this price many mill- 
owners are endeavoring to make use of it in a way to dispense 
with the natural gas. Some mines have for years had coke ovens 
at which they have coked this slack, either when the demand for 
slack was light, or when the price cf coke was such as to make it 
more profitable to coke the slack than to sell it as slack, and it is 
reported that other coal works are pursuing this same course. 
The coke from the Pittsburgh seam of coal at Pittsburgh is not as 
valuable as from Connellsville, and yet for many purposes, es- 
pecially where the carrying of a burden is not required of the 
coke, it furnishes a fuel that is very valuable. At any rate, it 
seems probable that with the present prices of coke it will be 
more profitable to coke this slack than to throw it away or to sell 

it at half-a-cent a bushel. 

There are two projects now being agitated in Italy for joining 
Sicily to the mainland at the Straits of Messina,—one by means 
of a tunnel, and the other by a bridge. Either would be an enter- 
prise of the greatest magnitude, as the Strait is about eight miles 
wide, and in parts nearly five hundred feet deep, but it is believed 
that the great advantage it would be in securing the economical 
development of Sicily by uniting her railroads to those of the 
mainland, would warrant the necessary expenditure. The tunnel 
scheme is now undergoing official investigation, the Italian Min- 
ister of Public Works having instructed the engineer, Carlo Nav- 
one, to carry on investigations on the basis of the plans prepared 
by the engineer Gabelli. The latter brought the subject before 
the Italian Parliament as early as 1879, and in 1882 he delivered a 
lecture at Rome, in which he dwelt upon the necessity of joining 
the railways of Sicily and Southern Italy, both for commercial 
and military reasons, and demonstrated the practicability of the 
undertaking from a scientific point of view. According to Pro- 
fessor Seguenza, of Messina, a geologist, the formation of the 
strata under the straits is favorable to the construction of a tunnel. 
Its cost is estimated by Gabelli at $14,000,000, and time of con- 
struction at 4} to 6} years. The tunnel would have to be made 
about 500 feet below the level of the sea, this depth to be reached 
by spiral approaches from the land ends. Its total length would 
be about 84 miles. 

The subject of the spontaneous combustion of wood has been 
discussed at various times by the French Academy of Sciences. 
Among the most interesting statements made on these occasions 
is that by M. Cosson, describing an accident which occurred in 
his laboratory, it appearing that, while he was working in his lab- 
oratory, a portion of the boarding of the floor spontaneously took 
fire; the boards were in the vicinity of an air hole, fed with warm 
air from a stove about thirteen feet away on the floor below. A 
similar accident had occurred two years previously, and, in con- 
sequence, M.Cosson had the boards adjoining the air hole re- 
placed by a slab of marble. The boards which subsequently ig- 
nited adjoined the marble slab, and although the heat to which 
the boards were subjected was very moderate, being only that of 
air at 77° F., still the boards slowly carbonized, and being thus 
rendered extremely porous, a rapid absorption of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere had resulted, and sufficient heat was then pro- 
duced to originate combustion. A similar instance of spontane- 
ous fire is said to have occurred at Passy a few days before, due 
to the action of the warmth from the air hole of a stove upon the 





woodwork, thus showing the danger liable to arise from this 
source, and the necessity of attention to the same on the part of 
builders. 

The immense steel tower 300 metres high, which it is pro- 
posed to erect in Paris as one of the features of the exposition of 
1889, has been exercising the scientists of that city to devise a 
plan of construction which shall secure it immunity from being 
injured by lightning. The question has been considered by a 
small committee of French electricians, and they have just pre- 
sented their report to the Minister of Commerce. They point out 
that the tower itself, being constructed wholly of metal, will play 
the part ofa gigantic conductor, and will serve to protect a very 
large space around its base. But in order that its action may be 
sufficient it will be necessary to take great care to make thorough- 
ly good metallic connection with the subsoil, at a depth sufficient 
to insure the presence of moisture all the year round. If this be 
properly done theinterior of the tower will be absolutely safe dur- 
ing the most severe electrical disturbance of the atmosphere. The 
earth plates are to be of copper, and: they will-be connected to 
each angle at the base of the tower by substantial copper cables. 
The summit of the tower itself is to be surmounted by a tall cop- 
per rod having a gilded point, and supplementary conductors are 
also to project from the angles of the building to the summit; but 
these rods are merely attached to the walls of the tower, and will 
not be continued to the ground as in ordinary cases. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of this city, have nearly 
completed four locomotives of highly novel construction, which 
are designed to be run by soda. They are to be shipped to Min- 
neapolis, and are for the Minneapolis, Lyndale & Minnetonka 
Railway. The engine has much the same appearance as a pas- 
senger car. It is about sixteen feet long, entirely boxed in, with 
no visible smoke stack or pipes, as there is no exhaust or refuse. 
The boiler is of copper, 843 inches in diameter, and 15 feet long, 
having iubes running through it as in steam boilers. Inside the 
boiler will be placed five tons of soda, which upon being damp- 
ened by a jet ofsteam produces an intense heat. When the soda 
is thoroughly saturated, which will occur in about six hours, the 
action ceases, and it is necessary to restore it to its original state 
by forcing through the boiler a stream of superheated steam from 
a stationary boiler, which drives the moisture entirely from the 
soda, when it is again ready for use. The exhaust steam from 
the cylinders is used to saturate the soda, and by this means all 
refuse is used. The engines are the first of their kind that have 
been built in this country, and are being constructed under the 
supervision of George Kuchler, a German engineer. The engines 
will have about the same power as those on the New York eleva- 
ted roads and will readily draw four light cars. 

The American Public Health Association will convene at To- 
ronto, Canada, Tuesday, Oct. 5th, and continue four days. The 
executive committee have selected the following topics for consid- 
eration at said meeting: the disposal of the refuse matters of 
cities and towns; the condition of stored water-supplies, and their 
relation to the public health ; the best methods and the apparatus 
necessary for the teaching of hygiene in the public schools, as well 
as the means for securing uniformity in such instruction; recent 
sanitary experiences in connection with the exclusion and sup- 
pression of epidemic disease; the sanitary conditions and necessi- 
ties of sghool-houses and school-life; the preventable causes of 
disease, injury, and death in American manufactories and work- 
shops, and the best means and appliances for preventing and avoid- 
ing them; plans for dwelling-houses. At the last annual meeting 
of the Association, a resolution creating a section of State Boards 
of Health was adopted. A meeting of the representatives of the 
State Boards of Health has been called by the secretary of the 
Conference of State Boards of Health, on Monday, October 4th, 
and it is expected that the said representatives will on that day 
organize the section. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE CHARLESTON DISTURBANCE. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
yy" two notes Jast week on the Charleston earthquake do not 

fairly represent the present attitude of seismic study. There 
is a very general agreement now reached among geologists that 
earthquakes are in most cases due to volcanic explosion or to oro- 
genic disturbance ; that is, to the same class of disturbance that 
has wrinkled and broken the rocks of the earth crust. This, to be 
sure, is not an ultimate explanation, but it is a step in the right di- 
rection, and as it seems to correlate the phenomena with their im- 
mediate causes, it is better than “ threshed straw.” There is noth- 
ing extraordinary in the occurrence of the earthquake far from 
any ‘recognized field of volcanic activity ;” the work of Heim, 
Forel and others on the Swiss earthquake commission, the studies 
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of Suess, Hoernes, Hoefer and others in Austria, and even the re- 
sults by Milne, Ewing and others in so volcanic a country as Jap- 
an, do not encourage the old belief that earthquakes are general- 
ly volcanic; they are more’ commonly orogenic. You may, it is 
true, easily find much “ authoritative” support of the exclusively 
volcanic theory in the writings of Lyell and Mallet, so widely quo- 
ted ; but there has been a good deal learned since their time. Mr. 
McGee has good enough reason for thinking that the spouting of 
water from fissures is not at all volcanic: the phenomenon is not 
new or rare; it is well known in connection with other earth- 
quakes, and is only a superficial effect of the shock, when it acts 
upon a water-logged stratum of loose material near the surface. 
As for the “most significant fact” that there was a “ shower of 
pebbles ” in Charleston, let us have a little more evidence of so fan- 
ciful a story before asking, especially in the leading paragraph of 
an editorial page, whether there was a violent ejection of such peb- 
bles from a fissure. 

You imply, by open admission of your ignorance as to the use 
of exact time records of the shock, that such records are of little 
or no value. The briefest review of the seismic studies of the last 
ten years will show that the time of the shock as felt at many 
points is of greater value than any other factors in determining the 
position and depth of the origin of the disturbance. And you give 
countenance to the gratuitous idea that atmospheric disturbance is 
in some way connected with earthquakes: your readers might 
next look for your advocacy of the theories that place the control 
of earthquakes in sun-spots or in planetary configuration. 

Finally, either consciously or unconsciously, you throw disere- 
dit on careful national investigation of the whole occurrence by 
the Geological Survey in your statement that ‘the scientific peo- 
ple are busying themselves about the matter by vamping up old 
theories about the cause of earthquakes, and by asking very urg- 
ently for exact data,” etc., which you liken to ‘material for a sort 
of scientific coroner’s inquest.” Your words “ vamping” and “ cor- 
oner”’ have to my mind a distinct ‘‘ Pooh-Bah ” intonation, which 
is unjust and uncalled for. I have noticed in a recent number of 
THE AMERICAN the very severe condemnation of a writer who 
made a mistake about certain political appointments made by one 
of our national Secretaries some years ago. It seems to me that 
an indirect and undeserved sneer on “scientific people ’’ does not 
come well from a paper that desires to occupy a position where it 
may justly and severely criticise others. It may be added that the 
writer referred to has publicly admitted his errer and regretted it, 
and has requested his publishers to cross out the mistake in the 
unsold portion of the edition of his book. THE AMERICAN might 
well cross out its error also. 

WILLIAM M. Davis. 
Cambridge, Mass., September 13. 





THE SCIENTISTS OF CANADA. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

ALLOW me to express my regret that, while referring to the com- 
pliment to Sir W. Dawson, by the British Association, (p. 324, 
AMERICAN, Sept. 11), Canada is credited with but two scientific 
writers of realeminence. Though less known to popular or gen- 
eral readers than Sir W. Dawson, I think any geologist would say 
that T. Sterry Hunt was fully the equal of Dawson in the origin- 
ality and importance of his contributions to science. In another 
department, we have reason to value the great ability and dis- 
tinction of Prof. William Osler, lately a leading member of the 
medical profession in Montreal, now an acceptable member of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is, however, younger and less 
widely known than T. S. Hunt. 


Very respectfully, H. 
Philadelphia, September 10. 
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DRIFT. 


—The programme for the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth 
birthday of Harvard college has now been completed. Saturday, November 
6th, will be under-graduates’ day—literary exercises in the morning, 
athletics in the afternoon, and a torchlight procession in the evening. Sun- 
day, November 7th, Professor Francis S. Peabody and Phillips Brooks will 
conduct commemorative services in Appleton chapel. The committee re- 
quest all Harvard graduates in the clerical profession to make mention of 
the anniversary in their pulpits on that day. Monday, November 8th, will 
be graduates’ day, with an oration by James Russell Lowell, and a poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the conferring of honorary degrees in the 
Sanders Theater in the morning, and a grand collation in Memorial Hall in 
the afternoon. Simultaneously, as the committee hope, Harvard graduates 
in near or remote places who may be unable to repair to Cambridge will 
join in local commemorations and collations of their own. 


The new ironclad, the “ Imperieuse,’’ has cost three-quarters of a million 
of money, or nearly as much as the school-rate of the whole metropolis for 
a year, yet before she is completed the authorities have had to abandon the 
idea of making her the flag-ship of the Channel Squadron for the very suf- 
ficient reason that the Admiral would stand a very good chance of follow- 
ing Kempenfelt in his trip to Davy Jones’s Locker. The vessel when 
finished was designed to draw 25 feet 3 inches*of water; but she does this 
already in dock, while 1,400 tons of stores remain tobe put intoher. When 
the stores are shipped the vessel will have sunk 40 inches more, and as the 
torpedo ports are now only 18 inches above water, it is not very clear how 
they can be brought into use. Oaly the other day two French Admirals 
were boasting of the highly efficient state of the French Navy, which, they 
averred, was able to meet any antagonist. As we pointed out yesterday, we 
spend on our Navy half as much again as France; yet the net result is ships 
that cannot sail and guns that must not be fired. If the statements made as 
to the “‘ Imperieuse’”’ are true, it is to be hoped that whoever is appointed to 
the Admirality will make a rigid inquiry into the facts, and bring home 
the responsibility to the right quarter.—The Echo, (London.) 

—The exorbitant salaries drawn by European officials in Egypt was one 
of the causes which led to the rebellion of four years ago. Lord Granville 
admitted that there was ground for complaint, and promised reduction. 
That promise has not been kept. In 1882 the total cost of European ad- 
ministration was £372,000, now it is over £400,000, and it is not surprising 
to hear that the native press is again drawing attention to the matter. It 
is not only that the salaries are exorbitant, and three officials divide the 
work that would be insufficient for one, the little that is to be done is neg- 
lected. An Alexandria correspondent states that “out of twenty-eight 
Europeans, each drawing over £1,900 yearly, twenty-two are at present ab- 
seut on leave, including the entire Court of Appeal; four out of the six 
members of the Caisse, the chiefs of four departments, two Secretaries of 
State and twoControllers.”’ Notlong agoa judicial inquiry showed that the 
grossest corruption is allowed to pass unchecked by European officials draw- 
ing the salaries of Cabinet Ministers, and it would be impossible to show 
anything like an adequate return for the cost of these officials. Unfortun- 
ately so many interests are concerned infsustaining the present state of 
things, that there is little or no prospect of any substantial retrenchment, 
great and proven though the need be for it.— The Echo, (London.) 


—THE BritisH Tourist ABROAD.—The annual invasion from across 
the channel is at its height. Tradespeople here regard it pretty much as 
Egyptians the overflow of the Nile. The class who now come are not im- 
mensely wealthy, but they are generally well to do, and coming in such 
numbers, they spend a great deal of money. 

A pretentious Englishman is as disagreeable a being as, I think, the 
world produces. But the unaffected, hard working one whose business 
thrives, is one of the best fellows in existence, when out ona holiday. I 
don’t find that he’s much inclined to grumble, but rather to be cheery, and 
he is very liberal in spending until he gets to the bottom of the fund which 
he has appropriated to the tour. If he consumes it too fast, he generally, 
instead of writing to his banker for more money, starts by the shortest and 
cheapest route for England. Though taciturn and concentrated in his own 
dear isle and in his own mother tongue, he does his best to be communica- 
tive in bad French. I delight in hearing a Briton so expand. 

But there is one thing about him which, seeing the sturdiness of his 
mind, I can never well understand. It is, to speak figuratively, the docile 
manner in which he suffers himself to be spoonfed. He submits himself as 
if he were a little child to authors of guide-books and professional guides, 
and swallows impressions wholesale as a cooped fowl imbibes liquid food. 
This does not do in Paris, which is the hardest city in Europe to understand, 
it being the most complex, the most astoundingly mobile, the most whimsical, 
and affording the greatest number of contrasting—indeed, I had better say 
contradictory—features.—Paris Letter to London Truth. 

—The architectural exploits of the rich, in this wealth-ridden country 
of ours, are not to our mind; they are, as a rule, exotic, pretentious, and 
little suggestive of comfort or enjoyment; indeed, with the conditions of 
existence in America such as they are, it is impossible that, even with the 
largest fortunes at command, domestic life in such houses as are here de- 
picted should be really enjoyable. However, considering the material she 
had to deal with, Mrs. Van Rensselaer has done all that could be expected, 
[in her articles in The Century magazine] and contrives to say many sensible 
and judicious things in her bright and womanly way. We wish she might 
now do something to make more widely known the fact that there are ways 
of living in the country, at once more natural and more consonant with taste, 
than the one which has thus far served her for a text. It would be doing 
a good work to show how to get all the sweets of the country—space, light, 
air, trees, flowers, freedom from servants, the company of one’s friends, in- 
tellectual life, healthy amusement, a reasonable life for the children, at the 
least expense, and all in surroundings which should satisfy the artist as well 
as the coinmonplace lover of happy human beings.— The Studio, (New York.) 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
, In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. ’ 
For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every “got 4 

tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 

ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 

SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

—— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
cks, 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 

IST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKF, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 





INSURANCE. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 


SURPLUS - - - $2,395,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10Octs. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 


MANUFA CTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 





ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT, 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 8. Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





THE GIRARD 


LiFe INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 


Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 








INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 
$400,000 00 





CASH CAPITAL, .... 
Reserve for reinsurance and 

all other claims, . . . 1,070,610 92 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 447,821 18 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IST, 1886, 


$1,918,432.05. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T, LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 








MIRRORS, ETC. 





McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 








French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


ou can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation Le Dr. Ricu. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
ge and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art I., iE <STER Liberal SUB LISHING ¢ 
EISTERSCHAFT HING CO. 

Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 





